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Marti,  Friend  of  the  Indian 

PEDRO  DE  ALBA 

Assistant  Director  oj  the  Pan  American  Union 

Until  the  Indian  is  set  in  motion  America  will  not  begin  to  move  as  it  should. 

— Jose  Marti.  Ideario — Problemas  de  Hispanoamerica. 


The  far-seeing  and  acute  intelligence  of 
Marti  penetrated  the  realm  of  all  problems 
confronting  our  America.  In  profound 
studies  or  in  casual  remarks,  he  opened  new 
paths  and  piointed  out  beneficial  courses. 
Since  he  was  by  birth  a  creole,  he  under¬ 
stood  the  mestizo  mind  and  had  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  native  race.  Through  the 
intuitiveness  gained  from  his  dedication  to 
liberty,  he  drew  near  all  Americans;  the 
more  forgotten  they  were  the  closer  he  felt 
to  them  and  the  greater  interest  their  prob¬ 
lems  awakened  in  him. 

One  of  the  fundamental  reagents  of 
Americanism  is  the  feeling  aroused  by  in¬ 
digenous  problems  and  the  attitude  taken 
towards  the  work  of  Fray  Bartolom6  de  las 
Casas.  In  the  history  of  Indian  America 
the  famous  bishop  of  Chiapas  is  a  symbol 
for  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  sagacity  and  careful  studies  of  Jos6 
Carlos  Mariategui  are  at  fault  when  he 


claims  that  las  Casas  based  his  doctrine 
solely  on  evangelical  piety,  for  the  great 
bishop  not  only  invoked  the  words  of  Christ 
but  also  laid  the  juridical  foundations  for 
respecting  the  natural  rights  of  the  Indians. 
He  championed  their  worth  as  individuals 
and  their  economic  rehabilitation  with  the 
same  fervor  that  he  showed  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  their  souls. 

For  Simon  Bolivar  first,  and  later  for 
Jose  Marti,  the  figure  of  Padre  las  Casas 
inspired  pages  of  beautiful  writing  and 
generous  plans  of  action  and  government. 
Their  admiration  was  the  result  of  study, 
but  its  constructive  strength  lay  in  its 
clear  vision  of  the  future  and  its  loyalty  to 
the  ideals  of  independence. 

America  will  not  advance  on  sure  ground 
if  the  Indian  does  not  advance — a  pene¬ 
trating  and  revealing  apothegm.  When 
Marti  lived  in  Mexico,  in  Guatemala,  or  in 
Caracas  he  saw  beyond  what  the  cities 
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JOs£  MARTI 

Hero  of  Cuban  independence  and  friend  of  the 
Indian. 


teach;  he  went  farther  than  literary  circles, 
ceremonies  or  personal  tributes.  He  knew 
that  behind  the  forests,  in  the  mountains, 
in  the  valleys  and  along  the  rivers  there 
lived  millions  of  human  beings  who  must 
Ije  freed  from  stagnation  and  helplessness. 
Ix'causc  they  had  been  abandoned  to  back¬ 
wardness  and  the  slow  march  of  fate;  they 
were  out  of  step  with  the  times,  caught  in 
an  impasse,  removed  from  what  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  called  progress,  advance¬ 
ment,  and  reform;  they  had  no  prospect  of 
improvement  and  no  hope  for  Ijcttcr  things. 

Those  who  were  drunk  with  that  child¬ 
like  optimism  which  prated  of  the  wonders 
of  science,  the  conquests  of  democracy,  had 


not  stopped  to  realize  that  they  advanced 
in  disconnected  surges  and  that  at  the 
turns  in  the  road  peoples  were  being  left 
Ijehind,  whole  nations  that  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  great  procession. 

There  were  millions  of  licings,  who  for 
centuries  had  been  used  in  the  place  of 
machines,  as  levers,  as  pulleys,  as  means  of 
transportation  or  of  production,  deprived 
not  only  of  material  goods  but  also  of 
human  attributes! 

Those  nations  which  have  an  Indian 
problem  must  examine  themselves  care¬ 
fully  if  they  wish  to  go  forward.  They 
must  discipline  their  ranks,  take  account  of 
their  effectives,  measure  the  marches 
ahead,  and  inspect  their  stores. 

The  problem  presents  very  dissimilar 
aspects  in  different  parts  of  America. 
Some  countries  have  almost  no  Indian 
population,  but  this  fact  does  not  free 
them  from  the  obligation  of  regarding  the 
problems  of  the  continent  sympathetic¬ 
ally.  They  must  rememl)er  that  human 
solidarity  is  more  and  more  deeply  rooted 
in  men’s  consciences  and  therefore  the 
aspirations  of  some  nations  should  find 
understanding  in  the  others. 
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Integrating  the  Indian  in  Mexico 

In  Mexico  all  phases  of  the  Indian 
problem  have  been  attacked.  Tillable 
land,  highways,  social  economy,  education 
and  health  were  the  first  things  thought  of. 
Man’s  primary  aspiration  is  for  the  land. 
The  Mexican  Indian  stands  before  us  as 
a  farmer,  a  lx*ing  rcxited  in  the  land. 
•Someone  once  called  these  Indians  an 
earthy  race;  the  phrase  could  not  be 
more  apt.  In  the  past,  the  prcxluct  of 
the  Indians’  activity  on  the  land  went  to 
people  who  allowed  him  hardly  the  leav¬ 
ings  or  the  crumbs  from  business  deals. 
To  restore  part  of  his  land  to  him,  the 
Laws  of  the  Indies  were  invoked  from 
1915  on,  those  laws  in  which  the  Spanish 
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In  the  primitive  method  of  drawing  water  from  a  well  for  irrigation,  human  strength  supplied  the  motive* 
power,  but  at  present  Mexico  has  many  large  dams,  notably  the  Don  Martin  dam  in  the  State  of  Coahuila, 
which  the  Government  has  constructed  to  store  large  cpiantitics  of  water  to  be  utilized  in  farming. 


OLD  AND  NEW  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS  IN  MEXICO 


MARTI,  FRIEND  OF  THE  INDIAN 


teacher  plays  the  part  of  the  Indian’s 
counselor  and  ally;  he  lives  the  same  life 
of  the  poor,  isolated  and  obscure;  he 
struggles  side  by  side  with  the  man  who 
plows  and  awaits  the  harvest.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  rural  school  has  characteristics  suita¬ 
ble  to  the  environment,  the  race  and 
the  time,  as  Taine  would  say.  It  fights 
with  simple  weapons  and  meager  resources, 
but  is  inspired  with  apostolic  fervor.  Its 
aspiration  is  to  be  a  life-giving  school 
and  point  the  way  to  complete  life. 


monarchs  declared  that  the  communal 
lands  of  the  Indians  should  not  be  granted 
to  the  conquerors  or  to  the  encomenderos} 
These  communal  lands  serve  as  the  basis  of 
an  economic  and  social  structure  in  which 
there  is  a  blend  of  ancient  communal  prac¬ 
tices  and  modern  cooperative  theories. 

After  the  division  of  the  land  came  the 
establishment  of  the  rural  schools;  the 
Indian  was  also  eager  to  learn.  The 


'  Holders  of  land  granted  ivith  the  resident  Indians  by 
the  Spanish  rrown. — Editor. 
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FAMILY  OF  TARASCAN  INDIANS,  MICHOACAN,  MEXICO 

Mexico  has  attacked  the  Indian  problem  by  promoting  the  distribution  of  land,  con¬ 
struction  of  highways,  a  higher  standard  of  living,  greater  educational  opp>ortunities,  and 
improvement  of  public  health. 


Neither  the  land  by  itself  nor  this  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  of  rural  education  is 
enough,  some  people  said.  Then  came 
the  period  of  agricultural  instruction  and 
rural  credit.  For  the  first,  rural  normal 
schools  and  agricultural  centers  were 
founded;  for  the  second,  communal  land 
banks,  which  carry  on  many  different 
activities.  They  make  crop  loans,  deliver 
agricultural  implements,  and  deal  with 
problems  of  irrigation,  transportation, 
markets,  roads  and  storage.  Rural  credit 
is  managed  along  the  lines  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  enterprise. 

In  official  circles  the  task  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Agrarian  Bureau. 
In  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  the  Autonomous 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  founded. 
The  National  University  of  Mexico  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  comprehensive  study 


of  certain  Indian  regions.  Learned  socie¬ 
ties  have  spontaneously  offered  to  cooper¬ 
ate  by  studying  on  the  ground  many 
factors  and  data  bearing  on  anthropology, 
linguistics,  archaeology,  ethnography  and 
social  economy.  These  Indian  studies 
are  not  new  in  Mexico;  both  foreign 
specialists  and  Mexican  savants  had 
carried  them  on  in  the  past,  almost 
always  on  a  plane  of  strictly  impersonal 
scientific  research.  Now  these  subjects  are 
studied  in  connection  with  the  Indian  of 
today,  with  a  noble  eagerness  to  make 
available  for  his  improvement  all  the 
resources  offered  by  classic  science  and 
modern  discoveries. 

Neithtr  excessive  protection  nor  racial  prejudice 

A  distinguished  educator  from  the 
United  States  said  not  long  ago  that  in 
his  opinion  the  efforts  to  solve  the  Indian 
problems  of  Mexico  were  based  on  gen- 
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A  MEXICAN  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

In  the  center  of  the  picture  appears  the  president  of  this  committee,  a  progressive  Indian 
woman  who  knowrs  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  love  of  family  and  the  communal  prin¬ 
ciples  rooted  in  the  Mexican  Indians  for  centuries. 


erosity  and  romanticism  rather  than  on 
statistical  and  scientific  research.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  this  good  friend  of 
Mexico  is  partly  right.  In  every  great 
social  movement  there  are  elements  of 
mysticism  and  sentiment  which  serve  as 
the  primary  motives  and  initial  stimulus. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  on  guard 
against  excessive  emotional  content,  for 
once  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  has 
passed,  progress  must  follow  the  definite 
forward  path  whose  signposts  are  figures. 
Otherwise  unrestrained  zeal  may  lead  to 
wishing  to  protect  the  Indian  overmuch, 
helping  him  all  the  time,  thinking  for  him, 
leading  him  by  the  hand  at  every’  step. 
This  was  the  point  of  view  that  inspired 
Spanish  colonial  legislation.  The  idea  of 
guardianship  explains  the  encomendero; 
treatment  of  the  Indians  as  minors  justi¬ 
fied  the  protectors  of  the  Indians.  VVe 
know  now  only  too  well  into  what  this  mis¬ 


taken  and  dangerous  procedure  converted 
the  encomenderos  and  the  protectors  of  the 
Indians  with  the  passage  of  time. 

It  is  true  that  a  transitory  period  of  pa¬ 
ternalism  may  be  allowed  while  the  mind 
of  the  Indian  is  being  awakened  and  the 
foundations  of  his  economic  life  strength¬ 
ened,  but  once  he  has  shaken  off  his  leth¬ 
argy  and  acquired  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  fellows  he  must  be  allowed  to  go 
on  alone.  His  self-respect,  his  initiative, 
his  responsibility,  his  ability  to  solve  his 
own  problems  must  be  preserved.  This 
does  not  presuppose  a  selfish  and  narrow 
individualism.  Family  sentiments,  com¬ 
mon  interests,  the  principles  of  solidarity 
have  been  deep-seated  for  ages  in  the 
Mexican  Indian;" it  would  be  absurd  to  try 
to  destroy  or  change  them.  The  directors 
of  the  Indian  communities,  the  advisers  of 
those  councils  of  old  men,  should  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
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Their  feeling  of  dignity  and  self-confidence 
must  be  fostered  in  order  to  make  them 
better  citizens,  thus  lessening  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  arbitrary  rebellion  and  any  idea 
of  revenge. 

They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
form  part  of  a  society  in  which  their  rights 
will  be  respected  and  in  which  there  are  no 
racial  privileges,  not  even  any  idea  of  race, 
either  affirmative  or  negative,  for  this  idea 
is  the  seed  of  evil  and  has  no  ground  in 
scientific  facts. 

Tact,  time  and  study  are  necessary  in  all 
activities  having  to  do  with  Indians;  cen- 
tur)--old  evils  cannot  be  corrected  by  magic 
from  one  day  to  the  nc.xt.  When  the  op¬ 
portune  moment  arrives  even  the  jaun¬ 
diced  use  of  the  word  Indian  must  be  given 
up.  In  some  moments  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  Indian  cause  this  word  perhaps  sounds 
well  or  serves  as  the  countersign  for  those 
identified  with  the  campaign,  but  when 
the  battle  is  over  the  word  may  again  come 
to  be  considered  a  contemptuous  and  de¬ 
rogatory  term. 

During  the  War  of  Independence  there 


was  a  heroic  and  desperate  struggle  to  end 
the  spirit  of  caste;  creoles,  mestizos,  Ne¬ 
groes,  Indians  had  been  the  subject  of 
casuistical  laws  which  embodied  insults  or 
privileges,  as  the  case  might  Ije,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  racial  pride  or  prejudice.  C'.are 
must  be  taken  not  to  revive  these  concepts, 
which  have  a  serious  and  dangerous  his¬ 
torical  connotation. 

If  we  base  our  program  on  just  economic 
laws,  on  humanity,  on  lofty  social  impera¬ 
tives,  on  broad  cultural  principles,  we  for¬ 
tify  our  purpose  to  give  the  Indian  a  well- 
rounded  life  and  make  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  nation  feel  united  by  a  common  aspiration. 

That  great  march  of  our  .America  to¬ 
ward  the  future  of  which  Jose  Marti  spoke 
must  respond  to  the  necessity  for  unity,  for 
cooperation  and  for  understanding  be¬ 
tween  all  its  component  elements.  The 
new  economy  and  the  new  humanism 
should  point  the  way  that  American  cul¬ 
ture  must  go.  The  problems  of  our  con¬ 
tinent  are  problems  of  education  and  scxial 
reform — in  a  word,  problems  of  culture 
and  not  of  races. 


NATIO.N'AL  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  CHAPINtiO 

At  thr  left  is  the  liiirary  and  at  the  right  a  building  containing  clas.srooms.  Scicnlifir  and 
prat  tical  agriculture  is  taught  here  to  Mexican  farm  Ixjys. 


Courteny  of  the  author 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  CHLNCHERO,  PERU 

In  this  town  more  tlian  two  and  a  half  miles  above  sea  level,  Peruvian  Indians  live  very  much  as  they  did 
before  the  Spanish  conquest  four  centuries  ago. 

The  Ancient  Kingdom  of  Chinchero 

HAROLD  E.  DAVIS,  Pli.  D. 

Professor  of  History,  Hiram  College 

In  Lima  people  told  me  that  if  I  really  tion  is  nearly  14,000  feet,  the  tempera- 

wanted  to  sec  Peruvian  Indians  living  as  ture  would  be  freezing  practically  every 

they  lived  before  the  time  of  Pizarro,  I  night,  especially  during  the  months  of 

should  go  to  Chinchero,  in  the  south-  June,  July  and  August, 

eastern  deparlincnt  of  Cuzco.  Of  the  two  But  the  day  I  arrived  the  air  was  warm 
thousand  indigenous  communities  still  and  the  sun  was  glistening  on  the  snow- 

existing  in  Peru,  this  one  was  by  all  odds  covered  peaks  that  line  the  Chinchero 

the  most  di.stinetivc  and  interesting,  said  plateau,  and  on. the  little  lakes  that  dot 

Dr.  Eortunato  Herrera  of  the  National  its  center.  It  was  mid-day.  'I'hc  priest 

Museum  in  Lima.  Everyone  warned  me  had  been  notified  of  my  coming,  and  was 

to  take  food  and  plenty  of  warm  clothing  waiting  to  receive  me.  .\s  I  later  learned, 

and  bedding.  'Ihere  would  Ix'  no  gtxxl  this  was  very  fortunate,  for  the  priest's 

beds  in  Chinchero,  and  since  the  eleva-  house  had  two  of  the  ten  Ix'ds  which 

14.^ 
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Chinchero  possesses.  The  priest  proved 
to  be  a  monk  who  was  also  the  father 
superior  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  at 
Urquillos  in  the  valley  below.  He  was 
exceedingly  hospitable  and  put  himself 
and  his  house  at  my  disposal. 

My  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
governor  and  the  alcalde  were  duly 
delivered,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the 
governmental  officials  waited  on  me  at 
the  priest’s  house. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  whites  and 
mestizos,*  who  dress  and  live  like  whites, 
in  Chinchero.  They  occupy  the  prin¬ 
cipal  positions  in  government  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Without  exception  they  were  all 
born  outside  Chinchero.  They  came  from 
Cuzco,  Urubamba  and  elsewhere  to 
govern  the  Indian. 

The  district  of  Chinchero  is  a  high 
tableland  of  1 1 5  square  miles,  near  Cuzco, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Urubamba  valley,  the 
sacred  valley  of  the  Incas.  The  plateau 
itself  is  about  a  mile  above  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  eastern  cordillera.  The  air  at 
this  elevation  is  clear  and  bracing,  but 
cold,  even  though  the  region  is  not  far 
south  of  the  equator.  From  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  two  or  three 
in  the  afternoon,  the  sun  shines  down 
directly  with  an  intense  heat.  The  rest 
of  the  day  is  cold. 

Since  there  has  been  no  official  census 
of  the  district  for  several  decades,  one 
can  only  guess  at  the  population.  The 
total  is  probably  under  five  thousand,  of 
whom  between  two  and  three  thousand 
live  in  the  principal  village  (also  called 
Chinchero).  The  population  is  almost 
purely  indigenous,  probably  because  the 
rigorous  climate  and  high  altitude  dis- 

‘  The  terms  '‘white"  and  “mestizo"  are  necessarily 
loose  terms  in  the  region  of  Cuzco  as  in  many  parts  of 
Latin  America.  Their  ambiguity  is  due  to  the  fcut  that 
they  imply  a  designation  of  social  class  in  addition  to  the 
racial  connotation. 


couraged  the  Spaniards  from  settling  on 
the  plateau. 

The  climate  also  imposes  strict  limits  on 
the  kind  of  crops  produced.  Potatoes,  papa- 
lisas  (a  small  yellow  potato),  beans,  and 
barley  are  the  principal  crops.  At  this  alti¬ 
tude  the  potato  is  small,  but  it  is  the  crop 
seemingly  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
altitude.  Minor  crops  consist  of  ocas  (a 
kind  of  tuber),  wheat,  and  hay  or  forage 
crops;  but  none  of  these  is  grown  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Beans  are  used  as 
food,  and  are  also  brewed  to  make  chicha, 
the  national  drink  of  Peru.  Herding  b 
practiced  extensively.  Some  families  own 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  sheep,  and  a  few 
own  from  one  to  twenty  head  of  cattle, 
including  their  work  oxen. 

In  the  pueblo  of  Chinchero  itself  there 
are  no  llamas,  but  two  of  the  outlying 
pueblos  of  the  district  have  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  hundred  llamas  each.  There 
are  no  vicunas,  alpacas,  nor  paca-vicunas 
(a  cross  between  the  alpaca  and  the 
vicuna),  though  they  can  all  be  found  at 
no  great  distance.  Horses  and  mules  are 
a  luxury  and  very  rare.  Only  the  whites 
and  mestizos  and  a  few  rich  Indians  can 
afford  them.  Practically  every  household 
owns  a  burro,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  each 
low  unlightcd  Indian  house  one  finds  an 
abundance  of  pigs,  chickens,  and  guinea 
pigs.  But  the  Indian  families  of  Chinchero 
usually  eat  meat  only  on  fiesta  days.  Then 
it  is  likely  to  be  guinea  pig.  Their  pigs 
and  sheep  are  sold  in  the  market,  if 
butchered.  The  same  thing  happens  with 
their  barley,  only  a  small  amount  of  which 
is  eaten  in  the  form  of  bread.  There  is  no 
white  bread,  of  course. 

The  visits  of  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham  and 
his  archaeological  expeditions  in  1912  and 
1914-1915  were  events  in  the  life  of  the 
pueblo  which  the  older  residents  still  talk 
about.  Other  students  of  American  antiq¬ 
uities,  including  Joyce,  Squire,  and  Uhlc, 
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THE  GOVERNOR.  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL.  .AND  CHIEFS  OF  INDIAN  VILL.AGES  IN 
FRONT  OF  THE  TOWN  HALL,  CHINCHERO 


have  found  here  valuable  evidence  of  pre- 
Columbian  and  pre-Incan  developments. 
Remains  scattered  over  the  meseta  and  the 
surrounding  hills  tell  a  story  of  continuous 
human  habitation  for  about  two  thousand 
years,  from  archaic  culture  up  to  and 
through  the  empires  of  the  Incas  and  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  likely  that  before  the  days 
of  the  Inca  Empire  Chinchero  was  the 
center  of  a  petty  kingdom  extending  over 
the  plain.  The  remains  of  a  cacique’s 
palace  or  a  temple  can  still  be  seen  in  an 
old  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  plaza.  It 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  church  built 
by  the  Spanish  missionaries  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  war  hordes  of  the  Incas  swept  over 
the  plain  about  the  twelfth  century. 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  Inca  historian, 
places  the  conquest  during  the  reign  of  the 


Inca  Manco  Ccapac,  the  Inca  who  is  said 
to  have  conquered  all  the  lands  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  leagues  from  Cuzco. 
Although  the  Inca  Manco  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  legendary  figure,  it  is  certain 
that  by  the  twelfth  century,  or  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  at  the  very  latest,  Chinchero 
had  been  added  to  the  Inca  realm.  Then 
for  four  centuries  Chinchero  prospered 
under  the  benignant,  if  sometimes  exploi¬ 
tive,  rule  of  the  Incas.  Those  were  years 
of  peace  in  which  more  and  more  Indians 
came  down  from  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains  to  settle  on  the  meseta  and  swell  the 
population  of  the  central  village. 

During  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  the 
disastrous  civil  wars  which  followed,  Chin¬ 
chero  became  a  center  of  refuge  for  the 
Incas.  One  of  the  principal  battles  in  the 
revolt  led  by  the  Inca  Manco  Ccapac  II 
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MARKET  DAY  IX  CHIXCHERO 


Indians  from  outlying  places  join  the  inhabitants  in  the  plaza  to  barter  their  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  barley, 
meat,  or  pottery.  Bright-colored  garments  seem  even  brighter  in  the  grateful  warmth  of  the  sun. 


constant  reminder  of  past  aspirations  and 
past  greatness. 

The  Spanish  conquest  brought  to  Chin- 
chero  few,  if  any,  benefits,  and  much  loss. 
Reinforced  in  numbers  by  many  Inca 
refugee  nobles,  the  Chincherenos  stub¬ 
bornly  resisted  the  infiltration  of  Spanish 
culture  and  Spanish  exploitation.  But 
their  own  culture  deteriorated.  They  lost 
their  centuries-old  skill  in  building,  weav¬ 
ing  and  pottery  making.  When  part  of 
the  old  wall  was  torn  down  by  treasure 
seekers  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  efforts 
to  restore  it  were  pitiful.  The  worship  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  hills  and 
earth  was  partly  replaced  by  a  half-under¬ 
stood  and  foreign  Christianity.  The  com¬ 
munal  agricultural  life,  which  centered 
around  the  ayllu,  or  tribe,  continued,  but 


was  fought  here  on  the  shores  of  Chinchcro 
lake.  The  Chincherenos  put  up  a  stiff 
fight,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  feeble  re¬ 
sistance  usually  offered  to  the  Spaniards 
by  the  Indians  of  Peru.  But  the  Span¬ 
iards,  led  by  Gonzalo  and  Hernando 
Pizarro,  triumphed.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Tupac  Amaru  found  supfKjrt  in 
Chinchero  for  his  tragic  effort  to  restore 
the  throne  of  the  Incas.  Again,  in  1814, 
a  native  of  Chinchero,  Pumaccahua,  joined 
with  the  mystic  creole  poet,  Melgar,  to 
lead  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Spanish 
rule,  with  the  fantastic  object  of  restoring 
the  Inca  empire.  Pumaccahua,  like  Tu¬ 
pac  Amaru,  was  cruelly  executed.  But 
the  name  of  Pumaccahua  is  remembered 
today  in  Chinchero.  His  house  still  stands, 
and  several  of  his  descendants  live  there,  a 
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with  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  strength. 
Sheep,  cows,  and  pigs  and  some  new  crops 
were  added  to  their  agricultural  life,  but 
its  basis  continued  to  be  the  same.  The 
natives  still  worked  their  fields  in  com¬ 
mon,  although  Spanish  and  Peruvian  law 
slowly  took  away  the  legal  basis  of  com¬ 
munal  agriculture,  substituting  the  civil 
law  concepts  of  private  property. 

It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  work  the 
lands  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Inca  as  in  pre¬ 
conquest  days.  But  in  the  place  of  this 
burden  came  the  Spanish  system  of  forced 
labor  in  the  mines  and  on  the  haciendas, 
the  republican  system  of  forced  labor  for 
public  works,  and  the  colonial  system  of 
contributions  to  the  church  which  con¬ 
tinued  unchanged  under  the  Republic. 
Official  and  unofficial  exactions  took  most 
of  what  the  Indian  prcxluced  above  the 
bare  necessities  of  potatoes  and  beans. 

Sunday  is  the  day  to  see  Chinchero  at  its 
best.  It  is  the  village  market  day,  as  well 
as  the  day  when  two  free  masses  are  given 
in  the  church.  Indians  from  the  outlying 
tribes  join  the  inhabitants  of  Chinchero 
itself  in  the  plaza.  The  church  bells  ring 
from  the  old  stone  and  adobe  colonial 
tower,  built  upon  Inca  foundations,  and 
the  Indians  throng  into  the  church  for  the 
two  principal  masses  of  the  morning.  The 
church  itself  is  something  to  see.  It  stands 
on  Inca  foundations,  and  the  mixed  archi¬ 
tectural  style,  the  paintings  in  the  nave, 
the  sacred  pictures  hanging  on  its  walls, 
the  altar,  and  other  church  furnishings  be¬ 
tray  Indian  workmanship  in  imitation  of 
European  models,  w’hich  occasionally 
achieves  a  unique  and  pleasing  synthesis 
of  two  cultures. 

While  the  church  services  go  on,  the 
market  is  held  just  outside,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  old  Inca  wall  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  churchyard  from  the  plaza.  In 
the  age-old  manner,  the  women  of  Chin¬ 
chero  sit  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the 


plaza  with  their  potatoes,  maize,  beans, 
barley,  meat,  or  pottery  displayed  in  front 
of  them.  Exchange  is  usually  by  the 
method  of  barter.  A  little  heap  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  supposedly  worth  a  media,  is  e.x- 
changed  for  a  similar  heap  of  barley  or 
beans.  If  the  Chinchereno  wants  money 
for  his  goods  he  carries  them  to  Cuzco. 

The  bright-colored  garments  of  the 
women  seem  even  brighter  in  the  grateful 
warmth  of  the  sun.  Home  spun  and  hand 
woven,  their  clothing  is  made,  usually, 
from  the  wool  of  their  own  flocks.  Blues 
and  reds,  from  native  vegetable  dyes,  are 
the  predominant  colors,  with  occasional 
green  or  white  worked  into  ancient  con¬ 
ventional  and  geometric  patterns,  figures 
as  old  or  older  than  the  Inca  culture.  The 
colorful  hats  of  the  unmarried  girls  stand 
out  in  marked  contrast  with  the  darker 
ones  of  their  married  sisters,  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  men  who  stand  around  and 
talk  while  the  women  barter. 

The  men,  dressed  in  dark,  knee  length, 
close  fitting  trousers,  bright  colored  serapes, 
and  drab  felt  hats,  congregate  in  little 
knots  at  one  side  of  the  square.  They  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  to  each  other.  The 
Indian  alcaldes  of  the  twelve  ayllus  of  the 
district,  each  with  his  tall  staff  of  office 
richly  incrusted  with  silver,  and  attended 
by  his  segundo  carrying  a  smaller  staff,  stand 
about  or  sit  in  dignified  silence,  waiting  for 
the  public  assembly  which  follows  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  mass. 

The  Spaniards  adopted  the  system  ol 
local  government  that  they  found  in 
existence,  and  governed  the  Indian  towns 
through  the  native  chiefs.  As  a  symbol 
of  his  power  they  gave  to  each  cacique  a 
silver-tipped  staff  of  office.  The  Republic 
has  continued  the  system. 

Sunday  morning  is  the  time  for  con¬ 
ducting  public  business.  Chinchero  is  one 
of  a  number  of  “municipal”  districts  com¬ 
posing  the  province  of  Urubamba.  On 
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Sunday  morning  the  municipal  council  of 
the  district  meets.  The  council,  composed 
of  an  alcalde  and  four  other  members,  in¬ 
cludes  the  principal  white  and  mestizo 
residents  of  the  district.  After  the  meeting 
of  the  council  the  Indian  alcaldes  are  as¬ 
sembled,  in  front  of  the  town  hall  or  muni¬ 
cipal  building  (built  on  Inca  foundations) 
which  fronts  on  the  plaza.  The  rest  of  the 
Sunday  crowd  gathers  around  to  hear  the 
reading  of  decrees  passed  by  the  council. 
The  decrees  usually  relate  to  matters  of 
public  work  on  roads,  church  or  school 
buildings.  The  Indian  alcaldes  and  their 
segundos,  or  lieutenants,  are  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  decrees  are  carried  out  in 
their  respective  ayllus.  The  governor’s  bus¬ 
iness  is  to  see  that  the  alcaldes  do  so.  All 
these  transactions,  except  the  meeting  of  the 
municipal  council,  are  conducted  in  the 
Quechua  language.  Even  in  the  council  I 
had  a  suspicion  that  my  presence  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  consistent  use  of  Spanish. 

There  is  a  dignity,  a  consciousness  of 
leadership,  in  the  Indian  alcaldes  which 
four  centuries  of  European  rule  have  not 
suppressed.  The  pride  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Chinchero  is  a  tradition  among  the  other 
residents  of  the  Cuzco  region.  And  one 
can  well  see  this  pride  in  the  faces  and 
bearing  of  the  alcaldes.  For  the  old  order 
goes  on  in  many  ways,  and  the  alcaldes  are 
really  the  chiefs,  or  curacas,  of  their  ayllus, 
chosen  to  represent  them  in  all  dealings 
with  the  white  ruling  class. 

The  Chinchero  religion  also  conserves 
many  pre-conquest  elements.  The  old 
Indian  religion  has,  of  course,  become 
superstition  in  Christian  terminology.  But, 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  the  old  religion 
continues.  Prayers  are  made  to  Mama- 
Pachac,  earth  goddess,  and  libations  of 
chicha  are  poured  upon  the  soil  when  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted.  Then  they  call  on  the 
potato  {papa)  to  “marry  with  Mama-Pachac 
and  produce  well.” 


Indigenous  marriage  ceremonies  always 
precede  the  civil  or  religious  ceremonies. 

In  accordance  with  the  old  rite,  the  par¬ 
ents  of  the  groom  go  at  night  with  gifts  of 
chicha  and  food  to  the  home  of  the  girl,  and 
arrange  the  marriage  agreement  with  her 
parents  in  the  midst  of  drinking  and  eat¬ 
ing.  The  marriage  itself  follows  some  time 
later.  It  consists  of  feasting,  prayers  to  the 
hills  and  to  ancestors,  dancing,  and  a  cere¬ 
monial  exchange  of  belts. 

Wakes  and  macabre  dances  and  prayers 
for  the  dead  preserve  the  Indian  burial 
ceremonies. 

Diseases  are  treated  by  curanderos,  or 
witch  doctors,  for  there  is  no  physician  in 
Chinchero.  The  curanderos  use  the  tradi¬ 
tional  herbs  and  potions  which  are  the 
materia  medica  of  their  race  (with  some 
Spanish  admixture  perhaps),  and  call  on 
the  gods  of  hills  and  caves  and  rocks  in 
their  exorcisms.  Their  physiotherapy  con¬ 
sists  of  baths  and  massages,  and  they  diag¬ 
nose  the  nature  of  a  disease  which  they  do 
not  understand  by  rubbing  the  patient  h 
with  a  guinea  pig  or  frog.  The  animal  is  c 
then  examined  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  disease. 

Chinchero  music  is  the  sad  cancion  or  a 

triste,  which  in  Quechua  is  called  yarahui.  a 

The  favorite  instrument  is  the  quena,  or  v 

reed  pipe  of  five  tones.  In  the  hands  of  a  o 

shepherd  out  on  the  plateau,  or  back  o 

among  the  hills  at  nightfall,  the  quena  pro-  <] 

duces  a  mournful  music,  pregnant  with  * 

memories  of  oppression  and  sorrow.  Its 
music  is  brooding,  brooding  on  the  sor-  c 

rows  of  a  conquest  older  than  the  Spanish  a 

conquest.  1 

The  Chincherenos  have  retained  their 
native  dances:  Kashuas,  or  fiesta  dances;  r 

dances  which  represent  the  planting  and  c 

reaping  of  crops;  pastoral  dances;  war  c 

dances;  and  macabre  dances  held  over  s 

cadavers  at  the  funeral  wakes.  The  fav-  t 

orite  creole  dances,  the  marinera  and  the  o 
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The  mournful  music  of  the  qucna  is  pregnant  with  memories  of  oppression  and  sorrow, 


huayno,  although  common  enough  in  the 
close  neighborhood,  are  probably  never 
danced  in  Chinchero. 

The  old  cult  of  the  dead,  or  worship  of 
ancestors,  also  continues.  It  is  most  notice¬ 
able  perhaps  on  All  Souls’  Day  (Nov.  2), 
when  offerings  of  food  and  chicha  are  placed 
on  the  graves,  or  in  the  homes  formerly 
occupied  by  the  dead.  Skulls  are  fre¬ 
quently  kept  in  Indian  houses  for  their 
supposedly  beneficent  effects,  and  prayers 
to  ancestors  form  a  part  of  many  Indian 
ceremonies.  The  influence  of  the  cult  can 
also  be  seen  in  the  surviving  marriage  and 
burial  ceremonies. 

Above  all  else,  the  houses  and  costumes 
remain  practically  as  they  were  before  the 
conquest,  and  the  language  is  still  Que- 
chua.  Although  there  has  been  a  public 
school  in  Chinchero  for  about  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  not  over  twenty  or  thirty  people  out 
of  the  more  than  4,000  inhabitants  of  the 


district  speak  Spanish.  And  these  are 
all  newcomers — mestizos  or  whites.  The 
white  and  mestizo  population  of  the  whole 
Cuzco  region  is  forced  to  be  bi-lingual. 
In  Chinchero  one  speaks  Spanish  only  to 
outsiders,  and  yet  these  Indians  want 
schools  to  teach  their  children  to  speak 
Spanish,  for  the  Spanish  language  opens 
up  the  way  for  all  advancement. 

The  day  of  my  arrival  in  Chinchero,  the 
old  alcalde  of  Umasbamba,  Felix  Puma, 
came  to  call  on  me.  He  was  an  old 
bearded  Indian,  very  dignified,  with  an 
enormous  barra  or  staff  of  office,  and  with 
a  saintly  face.  After  embracing  me,  he 
burst  into  a  flood  of  Quechua,  which 
young  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  university 
student  from  Cuzco,  who  accompanied  me, 
translated  into  Spanish.  Eight  years  ago, 
said  Felix  Puma,  he  had  walked  across  the 
mountains  to  Cuzco  to  ask  President  Le- 
guia  to  establish  a  school  in  Umasbamba. 
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VISITING  THE  SCHOOL  AT  UMASBAMBA 


I'hc  alcalde,  or  village  chief,  holds  his  silver-mounted  staff  of  office 


The  President  had  promised,  but  no  school 
had  come.  The  officials  kept  putting  them 
off.  Finally  the  Indians  of  Umasbamba, 
urged  on  by  Felix  Puma,  had  establish¬ 
ed  a  tuition  school.  He  insisted  that  1 
come  to  visit  the  school  some  day,  and  I 
promised. 

About  a  week  later  the  governor  and  I, 
with  Juan,  son  of  the  alcalde  of  Chinchero, 
rode  across  the  plateau  to  Umasbamba. 
V\'e  were  met  by  the  alcalde  at  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  village  and  taken  to  the  school. 
Felix  Puma  had  prepared  refreshments  of 
beer  and  chicken  and  potatoes  to  signalize 
the  importance  of  our  visit.  The  Indians 
did  not  eat  with  us,  but  after  we  had  had 
our  fill  the  governor  distributed  pieces  of 
the  remains  of  the  repast  among  the  more 
distinguished  Indian  men.  A  few  ciga¬ 
rettes,  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  coca  leaves. 


and  a  piece  of  candy  for  each  of  the  school 
children  were  my  gifts. 

We  visited  the  school,  which  was  in 
charge  of  a  boy  of  about  sixteen  from  a 
Jesuit  agricultural  school  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  valley  of  Ucay.  About  twenty  Indian 
boys  (and  one  girl),  ranging  from  four  or 
five  years,  to  the  age  of  the  teacher,  were 
enrolled.  The  parents  had  agreed  to  pay 
50  centavos  a  month  tuition  for  each  child 
and  to  furnish  the  teacher’s  board.  The 
teacher  said  that  very  few  children  paid 
the  fifty  centavos.  Most  paid  five  or  ten 
centavos  a  month,  and  many  paid  nothing. 
His  income  was  certainly  less  than  five 
soles  a  month,  plus  the  food  given  him  by 
the  natives. 

The  school  was  in  a  little  low,  windowless 
Indian  house,  floorless  and  furnitureless. 
The  pupils  sat  on  the  floor.  But  the  com- 
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munity  was  building  a  large  new  school 
building,  opposite  the  church.  The  adobe 
walls  were  complete,  and  the  town’s  fond¬ 
est  dream  was  to  have  a  corrugated  iron  roof 
furnished  by  the  government.  I  tried  to 
suggest  the  desirability  of  native-made  tile. 

Three  struggling  little  schools  arc  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government  in  Chinchero 
district,  two  of  them  in  the  pueblo  of  Chin¬ 
chero.  None  of  them  is  much  better  of!' 
than  this  school  at  Umasbamba,  except 


that  they  are  a  little  better  housed.  But 
the  school  at  Umasbamba  is  so  indicative 
of  the  pride,  the  ambition  and  the  desper¬ 
ate  poverty  of  this  people ! 

For  they  are  good  people,  buena  genie,  the 
people  of  Chinchero.  Back  in  Cuzco,  when 
I  saw  them  on  the  streets,  I  fancied  I  could 
distinguish  them  from  Indians  of  other  dis¬ 
tricts  by  their  proud  bearing.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  just  an  incipient  nostalgia,  for  I  had 
grown  to  like  Chinchero  and  its  people. 


A  STREET  IN  CUZCO 

The  massive  wall  at  the  left  is  a  reminder  that  Cuzco  was  the  ancient  capital  of 

the  Incas. 


Settlement  of  the 
Dominican-Haitian  Controversy 


Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  that 
early  in  1935  the  old  and  vexatious 
boundary  question  between  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  and  Haiti  was  finally  settled 
by  means  of  an  agreement  negotiated  on 
the  most  friendly  basis  in  direct  conversa¬ 
tions  between  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
republics. 

The  cordial  relations  that  prevailed  were 
unfortunately  broken  last  October  by- 
occurrences  which  gave  rise  to  a  dispute 
now  happily  terminated  in  accordance 
with  the  American  tradition  of  concilia¬ 
tion.  On  October  10  the  Government  of 
Haiti  informed  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  as  the  result  of 
incidents  which  had  occurred  on  the 
frontier  earlier  in  the  month  the  lives  of 
Haitian  citizens  had  been  lost,  and  re¬ 
quested  an  investigation  for  fixing  respon¬ 
sibility.  A  few  days  later,  on  the  15th, 
representatives  of  the  two  nations  signed 
an  agreement,  contained  in  an  official 
communique  to  the  press,  in  which  the 
Dominican  Republic  declared  that  it  had 
immediately  begun  a  detailed  investiga¬ 
tion  preliminary  to  determining  responsi¬ 
bility  and  applying  the  necessary  penalties 
to  those  guilty  in  the  incidents  mentioned. 

On  November  12,  the  President  of  Haiti 
addressed  the  Governments  of  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  requesting 
their  good  offices  to  settle  the  differences 
between  the  Governments  of  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  three  Gov¬ 
ernments  willingly  proffered  their  good 
offices  to  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Repub¬ 
lics.  On  the  15th  the  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  replied  to  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  and 
later  to  the  President  of  Mexico,  thanking 
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them  for  their  offer  and  declaring  that  as 
soon  as  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  learned  the  point  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Haitian  Government,  was  the 
subject  of  controversy  it  would  hasten  to 
say  whether  it  accepted  mediation  or  good 
offices  or  whether  they  were  in  order. 

The  two  Governments  decided  to  ap¬ 
point  their  respectiv-e  commissioners  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  unofficial  meetings 
with  the  representatives  of  the  three 
Governments  invited  by  Haiti  to  offer 
their  good  offices,  and  consequently  on 
December  2  a  series  of  unofficial  conver¬ 
sations  was  begun  in  Washington,  looking 
towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
following  day  the  Government  of  Haiti 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Governments 
of  Cuba,  Me.xico  and  the  United  States 
that  a  commission  be  named  by  them  to 
facilitate  the  solution  of  the  difierences  in 
question. 

On  December  1 1  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  proposed  that  Haiti 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  reaffirm  the 
diplomatic  agreement  of  October  15  and 
that  the  investigation  already  begun  by 
the  Dominican  Government  be  continued. 
The  representatives  of  the  three  mediating 
Governments  suggested  that  if  Haiti  did 
not  accept  this  proposal  it  should  resort  to 
the  treaties  in  force  between  the  two 
republics.  Accordingly,  on  December  14 
the  Government  of  Haiti  invoked  the 
Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent  Conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  American  States  (the  Gondra 
Treaty)  of  1923  and  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Inter- American  Conciliation,  and 
named  representatives  on  the  Commission 
of  Investigation  and  Conciliation  to  be 
appointed  in  accordance  with  those  pacts. 
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The  next  day  the  Permanent  Commis¬ 
sion  of  \Vashington  set  up  by  these  instru¬ 
ments  and  composed  of  the  three  Latin 
American  diplomatic  agents  longest  accred¬ 
ited  in  that  capital  met  to  consider  the 
request  made  by  the  Haitian  Government. 
This  commission  consisted  of  Dr.  Adrian 
Recinos,  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Sehor 
don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Peru,  and  Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil, 
Ambassador  of  Argentina.  The  commis¬ 
sion  transmitted  the  request  of  the  Hai¬ 
tian  Government  to  the  Dominican  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

On  December  22  the  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  addressed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Haiti,  inviting  him  to  subscribe  to 
a  pact  of  honor  declaring  that  the  events 
which  had  occurred  in  Dominican  terri¬ 
tory  in  October  should  not  give  rise  to 
war  between  the  tw'o  sister  republics. 
The  President  of  Haiti  replied  that  he 
welcomed  the  statement  of  the  Dominican 
President. 

On  the  27th  the  Dominican  Republic 
appointed  its  representatives  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation. 

On  January  19,  1938,  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  requested  the 
Permanent  Commission  of  Washington  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  conciliation 
granted  to  it  by  Article  3  of  the  General 
Convention  of  Inter-American  Concilia¬ 
tion;  this  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
Haitian  representatives.  Consequently, 
on  the  same  day  the  Permanent  Commis¬ 
sion  invited  the  two  delegations  to  come 
to  a  direct  understanding  concerning  the 
basis  for  conciliation,  so  that  on  this  basis 
they  might  reach  an  agreement  designed 
to  remove  all  grounds  of  controversy 
betw’een  the  two  republics.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  invitation,  the  two  delega¬ 
tions  formulated  an  agreement  which  was 
approved  by  the  two  Governments,  thus 
giving  additional  proof  of  the  devotion  of 


the  American  republics  to  peace  and  of 
their  firm  resolve  to  settle  with  fairness  and 
good  will  any  problem  arising  between 
them.  This  agreement  is  embodied  in  the 
text  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  as  given  below: 

PERMANENT  COMMISSION  OF 
WASHINGTON 

HAITL\N-DOMINIC.\N  INCIDENT 

Session  of  January  31,  1938,  Held  at  the  Pan 

American  Union,  at  Four  O’Clock  in  the 

.\fternoon. 

Presfnl; 

(A)  Senor  Adrian  Recinos,  Envoy  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Minister  Plenijxjtentiary  of  Guatemala; 
.Senor  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  Ambassador 
of  Peru;  and  Senor  Felipe  A.  Espil,  Ambassador 
of  Argentina,  all  three  accredited  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America;  members  of 
the  Permanent  Commission  of  Washington. 

(B)  Senor  Andr6s  Pastoiiza,  Envoy  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Senor  Manuel  de  Jesus  Troncoso  de  la  Concha, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
on  special  mission  for  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
the  United  States  of  .America;  representatives  of 
the  Dominican  Government  before  the  Permanent 
Commission  of  Washington. 

(C)  M.  Abel  L6ger,  Member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  .\rbitration  of  The  Hague,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Haiti,  and  Mr.  Hoffman 
Philip,  former  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
•America  in  Santiago,  Chile,  both  plenipotentiary 
delegates  of  the  Haitian  Government  before  the 
Permanent  Commission  of  Washington;  assisted 
by  M.  Dant^  Bellegarde  and  M.  Edm6  Manigat, 
counsellors  to  the  Delegation  of  Haiti. 

The  President  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Recinos, 
took  the  chair. 

The  President,  speaking  in  Spanish :  The  meeting 
is  called  to  order. 

At  our  session  of  the  19th  of  January,  1938,  the 
Permanent  Commission  invited  the  delegations  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  of  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  to  come  to  a  direct  understanding  in  regard 
to  the  bases  of  conciliation,  so  that,  by  means  of 
such  an  understanding,  they  might  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  should  remove  every  cause  of  difficulty 
between  the  two  Republics.  The  Commission 
wishes  to  know  whether  the  two  delegations  have 
any  declarations  to  make  in  this  connection. 
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The  two  delegationSj  through  the  intermediary 
of  Senor  Manuel  de  Jes6s  Troncoso  de  la  Concha, 
in  the  name  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  M. 
Abel  L6ger,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
declare  that  in  conformity  with  the  invitation  of  the 
Permanent  Commission  suggesting  a  direct  under¬ 
standing  on  the  bases  of  conciliation,  an  agreement 
has  been  drafted  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
two  Governments,  which  literally  transcribed 
reads  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  repre¬ 
sented  by  M.  Abel  N.  L^er  and  Mr.  Hoffman 
Philip,  and  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  represented  by  Senor  Manuel  dc  Jesus  Tron- 
roso  de  la  Concha  and  Senor  Andr6s  Pastoriza: 

Desirous  of  bringing  to  an  end  any  difference 
Ijetween  the  two  Governments  resulting  from  the 
regrettable  events  which  occurred  on  the  territory 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  last  months 
of  the  year  1937,  have  covenanted  and  agreed  to 
the  following: 

Where.\s,  as  a  result  of  the  above  mentioned 
regrettable  and  deplorable  events,  certain  persons 
of  Haitian  nationality  residing  in  the  territory  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  lost  their  lives  or  re¬ 
ceived  wounds  or  contusions  or  found  it  necessary 
to  return  to  the  territory  of  the  Haitian  Republic; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Dominican  Government — which 
has  already  expressed  its  official  reprobation  of  the 
aforesaid  events  and  its  obligation  to  undertake  an 
investigation  for  the  purpwse  of  fixing  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  applying  penalties — being  desirous  of 
giving  the  most  complete  satisfaction  to  the  Haitian 
Government  to  compensate  for  the  damages 
caused  by  the  said  events,  to  avoid  the  regrettable 
situation  created  by  the  return  in  mass  to  Haitian 
territory  of  persons  of  Haitian  nationality  who 
lived  in  Dominican  territory,  and  to  prevent 
difficulties  which  might  in  the  future  alter  the 
good  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries, 
is  disposed  to  place  the  Haitian  Government  in  a 
position  to  repair  the  losses  suffered  by  its  na¬ 
tionals  as  a  result  of  the  above  mentioned  events; 
and 

Whereas,  in  assuming  the  above  mentioned 
obligations,  the  Dominican  Government  (which 
on  its  part  does  not  recognize  any  responsibility 
in  so  far  as  the  Dominican  .State  is  concerned,  and 
in  this  matter  awaits  the  results  of  the  judicial 
investigations  which  have  not  as  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted),  understands  that  a  compromise  settlement 
is  thereby  made  of  all  differences  which  might 
have  existed  between  the  two  Governments  in 


connection  with  the  events  referred  to  in  the  two 
preceding  paragraphs,  and  that  in  this  way  a 
definitive  and  final  settlement  is  reached,  by  way 
of  compromise,  of  whatever  claim  the  Haitian 
Government  or  persons  of  Haitian  nationality 
might  have  against  the  Dominican  Government  or 
against  p>ersons  of  Dominican  nationality  which 
might  have  their  origin,  mediately  or  immediately, 
in  the  said  events;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  equally  appropriate  that  the  two 
Governments  agree  by  means  of  the  present 
accord,  to  establish  the  proper  means  by  which 
the  repetition  of  such  regrettable  events  as  the 
above  mentioned,  may  lie  avoided. 

For  These  Reasons:  the  said  Plenipotentiaries, 
after  having  exchanged  their  full  jDowers  and  found 
them  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form  have  cove¬ 
nanted  and  agreed,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  and  in  that  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
as  follows. 

I.  The  Dominican  Government  reaffirms  to  the 
Haitian  Government  by  means  of  the  present 
agreement,  the  expression  of  its  regrets  and  re¬ 
news  its  reprobation  of  the  deplorable  events  to 
which  this  agreement  relates;  it  gives  the  Haitian 
Government  the  most  complete  assurances  that 
the  judicial  procedure  adopted  for  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  and  for  the  punishment  of  any 
illegal  acts  of  any  nature  which  may  be  revealed 
thereby,  will  be  prosecuted  with  all  possible 
promptness  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  the  seriousness  which  the  examination  of  such 
facts  require,  and  that  the  application  of  the 
penalties  shall  be  made  without  any  distinction 
w'haLsoever  against  all  those  who  may  be  found 
to  be  guilty  under  Dominican  laws. 

II.  The  Dominican  Government  assumes,  like¬ 
wise,  the  obligation  to  give  full  and  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  Haitian  Government  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  exemplary  publicity  required  by  the 
condemnation  and  punishment  accorded  the 
guilty  persons  in  accordance  with  present  laws 
in  effect  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

III.  The  Dominican  Government  agrees  to  pay 
the  Haitian  Government  the  sum  of  Seven  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($750,000.00), 
in  legal  tender  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

IV.  The  Government  of  Haiti  shall  use  this  sum 
as  it  sees  proper  in  benefit  of  the  interests  of  the 
victims  or  their  families  or  assignees,  and  of  all 
persons  of  Haitian  nationality  who,  having  re¬ 
turned  to  Haitian  territory,  have  suffered  damages 
during  the  occurrence  of  these  events. 

V'.  The  Dominican  Government  is  subrogated 
to  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  persons  of 
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Haitian  nationality  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
lamentable  events  mentioned  hereinabove,  and 
shall  recover  to  its  benefit  all  the  sums  which  the 
persons  found  to  be  responsible  for  the  said  events 
may  be  compelled  to  pay  in  favor  of  persons  of 
Haitian  nationality. 

VI.  In  the  determination  of  the  responsibility 
lor  the  events  referred  to  in  the  preamble  to  this 
agreement  and  in  the  application  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  penalties,  the  decisions  of  the  competent 
Dominican  tribunals  shall  be  final  and  may  not 
be  impugned  by  any  one  of  the  High  Parties. 

VII.  The  persons  of  Haitian  nationality  who 
may  have  returned  to  their  native  territory  as  a 
consequence  of  the  events  referred  to  in  the 
preamble  to  this  agreement,  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  thereby  renounced  any  rights  to  immov¬ 
able  property  which  they  may  have  had  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  they  will  be  entitled 
to  exercise  their  rights  and  to  continue  in  the 
possession  of  said  property,  and  to  receive  their 
properties  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
found  at  the  present  time.  In  the  event  they 
should  encounter  any  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of 
these  rights,  they  shall  vindicate  them  in  the 
manner  provided  for  by  the  Dominican  laws. 
The  Dominican  Government  guarantees  that 
these  rightful  owners  shall  receive,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  rights,  all  the  protection  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  Dominican  laws. 

VIII.  The  payment  of  the  sum  stipulated  in 
Article  III  of  the  present  agreement,  shall  be 
made  in  the  following  manner; 

1.  $250,000.00  (Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand 
Dollars)  in  legal  tender  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  soon  as  this  agreement  has  been 
duly  concluded  and  signed. 

2.  $100,000.00  (One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars) 
in  legal  tender  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  31st  of  Janutuy,  1939,  and  an  equal  sum 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  January  of  each 
subsequent  year,  until  the  entire  debt  has  been 
paid. 

IX.  The  two  Governments,  the  Dominican  and 
the  Haitian,  shall  pass,  and  enforce  due  compli¬ 
ance  therewith,  each  one  within  its  own  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  all  the  administrative  measures  and  all  the 
executive  regulations  which  may  be  useful  or 
necessary  to  assure  to  the  nationals  of  the  other 
State,  resident  or  present  in  their  territories,  the 
complete  protection  which  the  said  nationals  are 
guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they 
reside  or  are  present,  as  well  as  the  protection  which 
they  have  in  any  event  under  international  law. 


X.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  in  the  future 
any  possibility  of  new  difficulties,  the  High  Parties 
agree: 

1 .  That  each  of  the  said  Governments  shall  adopt 
the  measures  which  may  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  crossing  of  the  frontiers  by  its  nationals 
into  the  territory  of  the  other  State  without  the 
appropriate  permission  of  its  competent 
authorities. 

2.  That  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  rules 
of  international  law,  the  nationals  of  each  state 
who  may  be  found  in  the  territories  of  the 
other  state,  in  contravention  of  the  latter’s 
laws,  or  who  may  be  declared  to  be  undesirable 
by  its  competent  authorities,  shall  be  re¬ 
patriated. 

3.  That  each  of  the  two  states  shall  enforce, 
through  its  own  tribunals,  the  proper  penalties 
against  its  nationals  who,  having  committed 
illegal  acts  in  the  other  state,  may  have  taken 
refuge  in  their  native  country. 

The  High  Peurties  shall  set-forth  in  a  modus 
operandi  which  they  agree  to  conclude  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  this  accord,  adequate 
regulations  for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  three 
foregoing  reciprocal  undertakings. 

XI.  With  the  object  of  better  guaranteeing 
their  future  relations,  the  two  Governments  shall 
establish,  by  means  of  a  subsequent  agreement, 
their  armaments,  limiting  them  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  security  of  the  two  countries. 

XII.  The  present  Agreement  settles  every  dif¬ 
ference  which  may  have  existed  or  which  may 
exist  between  the  two  Governments  in  connection 
with  the  events  which  occurred  on  Dominican 
territory  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
1937;  and,  likewise,  it  settles  and  terminates 
definitively,  by  way  of  compromise,  every  kind  of 
claim  of  the  Haitian  Government  or  of  persons  of 
Haitian  nationality  against  the  Dominican  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  against  persons  of  Dominican  nation¬ 
ality  which  may  have  their  origin,  mediately  or 
immediately,  in  the  said  events. 

XIII.  The  present  Agreement  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  six  originals,  in  French  and  in  Spanish, 
all  of  which  have  the  same  text  and  are  equally 
authoritative;  and  three  for  each  High  Party. 

XIV.  The  present  Agreement  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Permanent  Commission  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
Gondra  Treaty,  for  its  definitive  confirmation  and 
shall  be  inserted  textually  in  its  minutes,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  procedure  which  the  said  Com¬ 
mission  may  have  adopted  for  the  exercise  of  its 
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conciliatory  functions.  After  being  thus  con¬ 
firmed  by  conciliation,  the  Agreement  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  procedure  provided  for  by  the 
laws  of  the  resjjective  States  for  the  ratification 
of  international  treaties,  and  the  said  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  the  Apostolic  Nunciature, 
located  in  the  city  of  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, 
within  the  period  of  one  month  after  its  signature 
by  the  Plenipotentiaries. 

Prepared  and  signed  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
United  States  of  America,  the  31st  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1938. 

(5)  M.  DE  J.  Troncoso  (S)  Abel  L£ger 

DE  LA  Concha  {S)  Hoffman  Philip 

(5)  A.  Pastoriza 

The  Permanent  Commission  confirms  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  Agreement,  through  which  every 
difficulty  which  may  exist  between  the  Parties  in 
connection  with  the  events  which  occasioned  this 
procedure  of  conciliation,  is  settled. 

M.  I.6ger  declared  that  in  submitting  this 
Agreement  to  the  Permanent  Commission,  the 
Haitian  Delegation  desired  to  explain  that  the 
said  Agreement  essentially  constitutes  a  com¬ 
promise  of  a  practical  character  in  which  the 
Haitian  Government  has  wished  to  abandon,  on 
its  part,  every  controversy  of  a  juridical  character. 

M.  Abel  L6gcr,  speaking  in  French  said: 
Permit  me  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  to  the  Honorable  Members  of  the 
Permanent  Commission,  in  the  name  of  the 
Haitian  Government,  the  most  profound  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  confidence,  demonstrated  from  the 
beginning,  in  the  possibility  of  a  rapid  and 
equitable  settlement  of  the  deplorable  contro¬ 
versy  which  had  arisen  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  and  for 
facilitating  the  resumption  under  its  high  authority 
of  the  negotiations  which  have  terminated  in  the 


compromise  agreement  which  we  have  just  signed. 

Doctor  Troncoso  de  la  Concha,  speaking  in 
Spanish,  said:  1  join  most  heartily  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  gratitude  expressed  by  the  Haitian 
Delegation  to  the  Permanent  Commission. 

The  President,  Senor  Recinos,  spieaking  in 
Spanish:  The  Permanent  Commission  receives 
with  deep  appreciation  the  declarations  of  the 
Delegations  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
Republic  of  Haiti.  We  have  experienced  great 
pleasure  in  facilitating  the  direct  understanding 
between  these  two  countries.  We  express  our 
sincere  wishes  that  the  execution  of  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  two  countries  will  mark  an  in¬ 
creasingly  closer  bond  in  their  friendly  relations. 

In  witness  whereof.  The  Permanent  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Washington  has  prepared  this  Act  which 
it  signs,  jointly  with  the  Delegations  of  Haiti  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Minister  of  Haiti  in  Washington,  to  give  solemn 
testimony  to  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  of  the  agreement  which 
they  have  reached. 

The  minutes  and  documents  relative  to  this 
matter  shall  remain  in  the  archives  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Commission  of  Washington,  which  are 
kept  in  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Permanent 
Commission  shall  make  available  to  each  one  of 
the  High  Parties  the  certified  copies  and  the  ex¬ 
tracts  which  each  may  request  of  it. 

Signed  at  Washington,  at  the  Pan  American 
Union,  in  Spanish  and  French,  on  this  day,  the 
31st  of  January,  1938. 

(S.)  Adrian  Recinos 

(5.)  M.  de  Freyre  V  S.  (5.)  Felipe  A.  Espil 

{S.)  A.  Pastoriza  {S.)  Abel  L£ger 

(S.)  M.  de  J.  Troncoso  (S.)  Hoffman  Philip 
DE  LA  Concha 

(S.)  Dantes  Bellegarde 
{S.)  E.  M.anigat 


Leon  De  Bayle 
Minister  of  Nicaragua 
in  the  United  States 


On  November  9,  1937,  Dr.  Leon  De  Bayle 
presented  to  President  Roosevelt  his  letters 
of  credence  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua 
before  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  The  new  Minister  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Leon  in  1902.  His  early  school  years 
were  spent  at  the  Colegio  San  Ramon  and 
I  the  Instituto  Nacional  de  Occidente,  both 
■  in  his  native  city.  Later  he  studied  in 
Europe,  where  he  graduated  in  law  and 
received  his  doctorate  in  political  science 
;  and  economics  from  the  Law  School  of  the 
!  University  of  Paris.  He  also  obtained  a 
diploma  in  diplomacy  and  finance  from 
the  Ecole  Libre  de  Sciences  Politiques  in 
5  the  French  capital. 

Up>on  his  return  to  Nicaragua  in  1928, 
Dr.  De  Bayle  immediately  began  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  legal  career.  During  1928  and 
1929  he  held  the  office  of  judge  in  the 
civil  courts  of  the  District  of  Leon.  In 
1929  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
special  diplomatic  mission  sent  by  his 
Government  to  Guatemala  and  El 
I  Salvador. 

i  From  1930  to  1934,  Dr.  De  Bayle 
I  practiced  law  in  Managua,  and  in  the 

itwo  years  following  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  In  May  of  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  legal  staff 
and  counselor  of  the  National  Bank  of 


Nicaragua,  Inc.,  the  most  important 
banking  institution  of  his  country.  In 
January  1937,  he  was  one  of  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  Nicaraguan  jurists  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  Codification  Commission, 
established  by  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  as  a  consultative  body  on  legal 
matters.  For  several  years  he  taught  in 
the  Law  School  in  Managua.  Moreover, 
he  has  written  many  studies  and  mono¬ 
graphs  on  juridical  and  economic  subjects. 

Dr.  De  Bayle  has  also  become  the 
representative  of  Nicaragua  on  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Introduction  of  the  Printing  Press 
into  Chile 


Readers  of  the  article  Early  Printing  in 
Spanish  America  in  the  November  1937  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  monograph 
Printing  in  Chile,  read  by  Sr.  Manuel 
Bianchi,  Ambassador  of  Chile  to  Mexico, 
at  the  First  Mexican  Bibliographic  Con¬ 
gress,  which  amplify  the  reference  to  Chile 
in  the  abovementioned  article: 

“The  details  of  the  importation  of  the 
first  printing  press  into  Chile,  which  took 
place  in  1747,  were  known  neither  by  Jose 
Toribio  Medina,  the  author  of  the  Biblio- 
grajia  de  la  Imprenta  en  Chile,  nor  by  Diego 
Barros  Arana,  the  author  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  Historia  General  de  Chile. 

“It  was  the  historian  Domingo  Amuna- 
tegui  Solar  who  recently  gave  the  exact 
antecedents  of  this  particular  matter. 

“According  to  recently  discovered  facts, 
the  glory  of  having  taken  the  first  printing 
press  to  Santiago  belongs  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  especially  to  Father  Karl 
Haimhausen,  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  the  Bavarian  nobility  having 
relatives  at  the  Viennese  Court. 

“In  his  Historia  de  la  Compahia  de  Jesus 
en  la  Asistencia  de  Espaha,  published  in 
Madrid  in  1925,  Antonio  Astrain  tells  how 
Father  Haimhausen  took  to  Chile  the 
means  for  establishing  different  industries. 

“The  historian  of  the  Order  of  St.  Igna¬ 
tius  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
matter: 

Towards  the  end  of  1740,  the  provincial  congre¬ 
gation  met  in  Chile,  and  Father  Karl  Haimhausen 
was  named  Procurator,  with  Father  Pedro  Illanes 
as  companion.  Both  went  to  Spain  and  for  seven 
years  Father  Karl  made  superhuman  efforts  to  get 
together  a  band  of  40  missionaries.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  highest  German  nobility,  and  was 
held  in  great  esteem  in  Spain ;  thus  he  was  able  to 
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accomplish  a  special  task  which  he  alone  could  do. 
He  had  observed  that  a  great  lack  of  craftsmen  was 
felt  throughout  Chile.  In  that  agricultural  and 
unpeaceful  colony,  where  the  Spaniard  had  to  be 
ready  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  today  and  the 
sword  tomorrow,  many  arts  and  crafts  that  had 
made  great  progress  in  Europe  were  practically 
unknown.  Father  Haimhausen  considered  it  ad¬ 
visable,  therefore,  to  take  with  him  as  assistants 
brothers  who  knew  the  arts  and  crafts  of  Europe. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Father  General,  he 
visited,  one  by  one,  the  chief  schools  in  Germany. 
Since  he  did  not  always  find  in  our  assistants  the 
craftsmen  he  desired,  he  had  them  trained  in  the 
proper  establishments;  and  when  he  found  good 
Catholics  who  were  skilful,  he  invited  them  to  join 
the  Society  as  assistants  and  to  enroll  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Chile.  This  procedure  was  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular,  and  there  were  those  who  thought  that 
Father  Karl  had  lost  his  senses.  But  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  in  1747  he  was  able  to  get  to¬ 
gether  in  Seville  his  exp)edition  of  some  40  Jesuits, 
who  included  a  goodly  number  of  assistants  trained 
as  silversmiths,  bell-founders,  watchmakers,  paint¬ 
ers,  cabinetmakers,  carp)enters,  ap>othecaries, 
weavers,  and  fullers,  and  other  craftsmen  most 
necessary  for  civil  and  domestic  life. 

“Father  Haimhausen  sailed  on  his  return 
trip  to  Chile  from  Lisbon,  and  arrived  at 
Buenos  Aires  at  the  end  of  1747.  In  the 
custom-house  there  he  declared  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  386  boxes  and  bundles  that 
made  up  the  luggage  of  himself  and  of  the 
45  assistants  who  accompanied  him. 

“In  the  manifest  issued  in  Buenos  Aires 
to  pass  these  effects  through  the  custom¬ 
house  on  November  10,  1747,  Father 
Haimhausen  specified  among  many  other 
things,  ‘Five  boxes  for  the  printing  of 
books.’ 

“In  Santiago,'on  May  6, 1748, the  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  royal  government  opened  the 
five  above-mentioned  boxes  and  found  that 
they  contained  implements  for  printing. 

“The  Jesuits  themselves  were  unable  to 
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Utilize  the  material  they  had  brought;  the 
expulsion  of  the  Order  from  Chile,  in  1767, 
antedated  the  first  publications  issued  in 
the  capital  of  that  colony. 

“According  to  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  the 
printing  of  books  began  between  the  years 
1780  and  1811. 

“Domingo  Amunategui  Solar,  very  logi¬ 
cally,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
printing  press  introduced  by  Father  Haim- 
hausen  in  1748  must  necessarily  have 
served  for  the  publications  cited  by  Jose 


Toribio  Medina  in  his  bibliography. 

“The  viewpoint  of  many  Chilean  histori¬ 
ans,  that  it  was  Hoevel  who  introduced  the 
printing  press  into  Chile  and  Camilo 
Henriquez  who  made  the  first  use  of  it, 
is  therefore  wrong. 

“The  truth  is  that  Camilo  Henrfquez 
was  simply  the  founder  of  the  Chilean 
press  since,  utilizing  the  type  of  Hoevel, 
he  began  to  publish  in  1812  the  periodical 
La  Aurora  and,  almost  immediately  there¬ 
after,  El  Monitor  Araucano.” 


Exposition  of  Ecuadorean  Progress 


A  SPECIAL  INCENTIVE  to  visit  QuitQ,  the 
delightful  capital  of  Ecuador,  is  offered  by 
the  Exposition  of  Ecuadorean  Progress 
that  will  be  held  there  next  May.  Quito 
is  easily  reached  from  the  port  of  Guaya¬ 
quil  by  a  railroad  brilliantly  engineered 
to  surmount  the  Andes  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  12,000  feet,  after  which  it  descends 
gradually  through  a  beautiful  valley  to 
the  capital,  whose  altitude  of  9,500  feet 
above  sea  level  gives  it  a  climate  of  per¬ 
petual  spring.  Founded  more  than  400 
years  ago,  Quito  has  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  churches  to  be  found  on  the 
American  continent  and  is  also  a  prog¬ 
ressive,  modern  city.  An  interesting  ex¬ 
cursion  may  be  made  north  to  Otavalo, 
where  an  Indian  fair  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  handicrafts  is  held  each  week,  or 
the  traveler  may  descend  from  the  cool 
plateau  into  the  warmth  and  luxuriance 
of  the  tropics,  a  few  thousand  feet  below. 

Guayaquil  b  not  only  an  active  seaport, 
but  also  a  stopping  place  on  the  route  of 
the  Pan  American  Airways,  only  2  days 
from  Miami. 


La  Empresa  Ocre,  the  promoter  of 
Ecuadorean  international  sample  fairs  and 
expositions,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  of  Ecuadorean  Progress,  which 
will  specialize  in  the  fields  of  road-build¬ 
ing,  construction,  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication. 

This  exposition  will  publicize  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  country  during  its  107  years  as 
a  republic,  and  at  the  same  time  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  Government  and  pri¬ 
vate  interests  to  show  the  advances  made 
in  public  works. 

Road  building 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  trails,  highways  and  railways. 
These  will  be  shown  on  a  special  map,  on 
which  will  be  illustrated  also  types  of  old 
and  new  bridges,  methods  of  construction 
of  new  types  of  highways,  and  highways 
projected  or  to  be  constructed. 

Construction 

Details  of  the  construction  of  all  public 
buildings  will  be  shown  by  means  of 
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models  and  sketches,  with  illustrations  and 
plans  of  modem  private  edifices,  exhibited 
by  their  builders.  Models  and  plans  of 
important  buildings  of  colonial  times  will 
also  be  shown. 

Transportation 

Firms  engaged  in  transportation  will 
take  part  in  the  exhibit  of  all  the  types  of 
transportation  that  have  been  used  since 
the  founding  of  the  Republic.  This  sec¬ 
tion  will  include  aircraft,  automobiles, 
trucks,  railway  stock,  wagons,  carts,  boats, 
trolley  cars,  etc. 

Communications 

This  exhibit  will  include  telegraph, 
radio-telegraph,  radio-telephone,  tele¬ 
phone  and  cable  services  and  postal  serv¬ 
ice  by  air,  land  and  water. 

Amusements 

The  management  of  the  exposition  is 
organizing  an  amusement  park  similar  to 
those  used  in  expositions  in  other  countries. 


which  will  have  motion  picture  and  other 
theaters,  vaudeville  shows,  cafes,  dancing 
and  many  other  diversions. 

Special  stamp  issue 

To  commemorate  the  exposition  a 
special  stamp  will  be  issued,  which  will  be 
sold  throughout  the  country  and  used  in 
the  postal  service  at  the  exposition. 

Discounts  and  other  facilities  for  exhibitors 

Persons  or  firms  exhibiting  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion  will  be  granted  certain  discounts  and 
exemptions  from  customs  duties  and  rail¬ 
way  freight  on  material  to  be  exhibited. 
Sfiecial  discounts  will  also  be  granted  to 
persons  visiting  the  exposition. 

All  persons  not  living  in  Quito  who  wish 
to  visit  the  exposition  should  have  a  card 
of  identification  in  order  to  obtain  the  dis¬ 
counts  granted  by  the  State  Railways  and 
private  companies. 

For  additional  information  address  La 
Empresa  Ocre  Promotora,  E.  Espinoza 
del  Campo,  Director,  Apartado  1197, 
Guayaquil,  or  Apartado  51,  Quito. 


Basic  Trends  in  Latin  America  in  1937 

C.  KEECH  LUDEWIG 

Chief,  Division  of  Financial  and  Economic  Information,  Pan  American  Union 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  group  all  the  the  present  time  having  been  calculated 
Republics  to  the  south  of  the  United  on  lower  earning  capacities. 

States  as  “Latin  America”.  Nevertheless  This  situation,  combined  with  the  fact 


it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  of 
these  twenty  sovereign  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  like  the  United  States,  has  its  own 
peculiar  problems  in  the  fields  of  govern¬ 
ment,  finance  and  economics,  which 
exist  due  to  geographical  location,  climate, 
topography,  types  of  crops  raised,  abun- 
dance|  or  lack  of  mineral  resources,  and 
many  other  factors. 

However,  these  countries  are  dependent 
in  important  measure,  although  in  vary¬ 
ing  degree,  upon  foreign  markets  for  con¬ 
sumption  of  their  agricultural  and  mineral 
products.  In  this  sense  there  exists  a 
similarity  of  problems,  and  a  stable  and 
prosperous  internal  structure  in  each  one 
depends  upon  the  absorption  abroad  of 
large  shares  of  domestically  produced 
commodities  at  prices  allowing  fairly 
remunerative  returns  to  the  producers. 

In  this  broad  sense,  therefore,  there  does 
exist  a  common  situation  and  problem  in 
the  twenty  countries,  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  international  finance  there  exists 
another  similarity  in  that  all  are  in  various 
stages  of  development  and  expansion  that 
require  greater  investments  of  capital 
than  are  available  in  domestic  markets. 
Consequently,  the  ratio  of  investments  of 
foreign  to  national  capital  is  comparatively 
high  in  the  majority  of  them. 

Service  on  the  large  investments  of 
foreign  capital  made  at  rates  of  interest 
higher  than  those  in  effect  on  investments 
currently  negotiated  has  proved  burden¬ 
some,  interest  rates  on  capital  invested  at 


that  many  of  the  countries  are  making 
definite  efforts  to  guard  against  placing 
too  much  confidence  in  a  single  crop  or 
commodity  as  a  principal  source  of  income, 
has  led  to  trends  in  certain  directions  which 
are  common  to  several  or  many  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics. 

During  1937  the  following  develop¬ 
ments,  resulting  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  from  the  conditions  outlined  above, 
gained  momentum  or  took  more  definite 
shape: 

1.  Domestic  interests,  usually  governmental  in 
character,  absorbed  various  enterprises  and  in¬ 
dustries  previously  administered  by  privately 
owned  capital  from  abroad; 

2.  National  legislation  was  enacted  aiming  to 
encourage  greater  cultivation  of  agricultural  crops 
and  to  accelerate  activity  in  mining,  to  increase 
the  exp>orts  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products, 
and  to  promote  a  greater  consumption  of  such 
products  in  domestic  markets; 

3.  Foreign  commitments  were  scaled  downward, 
either  through  redemption  of  foreign  loans  and 
conversion  into  internal  loans,  or  through  agree¬ 
ments  continued  or  consummated  to  reduce  in¬ 
terest  payments  on  loans  abroad  still  outstanding; 

4.  Through  the  negotiation  of  treaties  or  less 
formal  international  accords,  which  granted 
exclusive  advantages  on  the  “best  customer” 
or  bilateral  trading  principle,  or  by  means  of 
agreements  following  the  unconditional-most- 
favored-nation  principle,  existing  outlets  were 
assured  or  additional  markets  obtained  for  dis¬ 
posal  of  commodities  destined  for  export. 

Xationalizalion  of  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises. 

During  1 937  the  acquirement  by  national 
interests  of  enterprises  either  previously 
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A  SUGAR  MILL  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  TUCUMAN,  ARGENTINA 


The  Argentine  Government  has  an  option  for  the  purchase  of  the  British-owned  C6rdoba  Central  Railway, 
1,200  miles  in  length,  which  serves  the  important  cities  of  C6rdoba  and  Tucumin. 


under  foreign  administration  or  in  the 
hands  of  private  interests  within  the 
respective  countries  occurred  in  a  number 
of  important  instances.  In  Argentina 
arrangements  were  completed  for  the 
Government  to  take  over  the  section  of 
the  Trans-Andean  Railway  operated  by 
British  capital  and  comprising  an  im¬ 
portant  link  in  transportation  facilities 
between  Argentina  and  Chile.  Through 
international  service  by  train  has  been 
paralyzed  since  January,  1934,  when  a 
landslide  in  the  Argentine  Andes  destroyed 
a  section  of  the  railroad,  and  connections 
have  had  to  be  made  by  highway.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement,  a  payment  of 
750,000  pounds  sterling  is  to  lx;  made. 
Funds  will  also  be  made  available  for 
reconstruction  of  the  section  destroyed  and 
service  will  be  resumed.  Early  in  193’’ 
a  measure  was  discussed  in  the  Argentine 
Congress  for  purchase  of  the  Cordoba 


Central  Railway,  a  British  company,  at 
a  cost  of  9,500,000  pounds.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  National  Government  received 
authorization  to  operate  the  line  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  guaranteeing  the  com¬ 
pany  a  net  profit  equal  to  that  obtained 
in  the  year  1936-37.  During  the  present 
year  the  Government  retains  its  option 
to  purchase  the  railway.  The  Cordoba 
Central  is  one  of  the  important  railways 
of  the  country,  some  1 ,200  miles  in  length. 
It  passes  through  and  serves  the  important 
cities  of  Cordoba  and  Tucuman,  the  latter 
the  sugar  center  of  Argentina.  Acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  road  would  give  the  State 
Railways  an  entrance  into  Buenos  Aires, 
which  they  have  lacked,  and  would  com¬ 
plement  the  State  system. 

During  the  year,  the  Companhia  de 
Navegagao  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  Brazil’s 
largest  steamship  company,  which  had 
l)een  recognized  as  a  quasi-govcrnmcntal 
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organization,  was  incorporated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Public  Works.  For  years  the  enter¬ 
prise  operated  as  a  stock  company,  the 
Government  owning  a  90  percent  interest. 
The  annual  subsidy  of  20,000  contos  of 
reis  which  had  been  paid  was  raised  to 
40,000  and  plans  have  been  announced 
for  the  construction  of  new  ships.  As  an 
entity  purely  governmental  in  character, 
the  new  Lloyd  Brasileiro  will  be  exempt 
from  ta.\es,  customs  duties  and  other  fees 
paid  by  private  shipping  firms. 


The  port  works  at  La  Guaira,  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  chief  port,  had  for  years  been  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  La  Guaira  Harbour  Corpor¬ 
ation,  a  British  enterprise.  On  June  2, 
1937,  a  Government  decree  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  December  became  law,  and  the 
following  day  the  properties  and  rights 
of  the  Corporation  passed  to  the  \’ene- 
zuelan  government,  full  payment  in  the 
amount  of  one  million  pounds  sterling 
being  made  at  the  time. 


National  measures  for  promotion  of 
internal  activity 

Legislation  designed  to  spur  activity  in 
agriculture  and  mineral  production,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  increase  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  promote  exports,  was  en¬ 
acted  in  many  of  the  countries  during  the 
year. 

In  June,  a  Bolivian  decree  became 
effective  w'hich  had  for  its  purpose  the 
encouragement  of  tin  production  and 
export.  The  law  provides  that  when  tin 
exports  exceed  2,000  tons  per  month  the 
proportion  of  foreign  drafts  received  in 
payment  for  tin  exports  that  must  be 
turned  over  to  the  Central  Bank  for  con¬ 
version  into  bolivianos  will  be  reduced. 
The  law  is  designed  primarily  to  benefit 
small  mining  companies.  Large  com¬ 
panies  that  have  special  contracts  with 
the  Government  receive  slightly  less 
favorable  reductions  in  the  proportion  of 
foreign  drafts  that  must  be  turned  over  to 
the  Bank.  In  another  monetary  measure 
to  promote  mining  activity,  the  number 
of  bolivianos  to  the  pound  sterling  paid 
by  the  Bank  for  drafts  is  increased  as 
monthly  tin  exports  rise. 

As  is  commonly  known,  Mexico’s  petro¬ 
leum  industry,  as  to  both  exportation  and 
marketing,  has,  since  its  establishment, 
been  carried  on  by  foreign  interests  and 
with  capital  from  abroad.  In  March  of 
1937,  a  law  was  enacted  designed  to  give 


Courtesy  of  Cnited  States  Bureau  of  Public  Uoade 

CHIRIQUf  BRIDGE,  PANAMA 

I'his  is  one  of  several  large  bridges  finished  in 
1937  on  the  Inter-American  Highway  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States.  This  road  will 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  trade 
between  the  countries  it  serves. 


TIN  MINE,  BOLIVIA 

Legislation  in  Bolivia  last  year  encouraged  tin  production  and  export,  in  uhich  the  country  holds  a 

prominent  place. 

BETWEEN  SAO  PAULO  AND  SANTOS,  BRAZIL 

This  excellent  railroad,  on  which  beautiful  de  luxe  trains  are  run,  carries  immense  amounts  of  coffee 
to  the  port  of  Santos,  from  which  40  p)ercent  of  the  world’s  coffee  is  shipped. 
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Mexico  a  share  in  both  extraction  and 
marketing.  The  new  Federal  Petroleum 
i  Company  is  authorized  to  develop  the 
petroleum  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the 
national  economy,  to  regulate  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  and  the  export  of  petroleum 
and  its  products,  assuring  a  supply  for  the 
country  in  general,  especially  for  the 
Government  and  the  national  railways 
and  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  operations 
relating  to  production,  acquisition,  ware- 
i  housing,  refining,  and  distribution  of 
petroleum,  gas,  and  derivatives  of  both. 

In  June,  a  concession  was  granted  to 
“La  Nacional  Financiera”,  the  national 
financing  company  of  Mexico,  to  establish 
the  “Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio  Ex¬ 
terior”  or  National  Export  Bank.  The 
financing  company  itself  increased  its 
capital  during  the  year  in  order  to  expand 
operations.  The  purposes  of  the  bank 
will  be  to  assist  export  companies  or  pro¬ 
ducers’  cooperatives  that  experience  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  capital,  to  receive  sight 
deposits  and  issue  cash  certificates  {boms 
de  caja).  The  Federal  Government  and 
large  banks  subscribed  in  important  quan- 
1  tities  to  the  Bank’s  stock.  The  Govern- 
f  ment  is  empowered  to  veto  resolutions  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  establishment  of  the  Export  Bank 
was  followed  by  the  creation  of  the  Banco 
Nacional  Obrero  de  Fomento  Industrial, 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  workers’ 
unions,  small  industrialists  and  merchants 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  small  industry 
of  the  country.  Funds  now  available  will 
probably  be  increased  in  order  to  further 
f  the  activities  of  small  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises. 

An  organization  with  objectives  similar 
to  those  of  the  Mexican  Industrial  Bank 
was  created  by  law  in  V’enezuela  in  June. 
’  The  Banco  Industrial  is  designed  to  pro- 
'  vide  financial  aid  at  low  interest  rates  to 
'  small  domestic  industries,  in  addition  to 


conducting  a  regular  banking  business. 
Half  of  the  bank’s  capital  will  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  national  Government. 

In  the  same  month,  agriculturists,  cattle 
raisers  and  firms  engaged  in  process¬ 
ing  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  in 
Brazil  w'ere  assisted  through  action  of  the 
Government  in  acquiring  100,000  contos 
of  new  shares  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  this 
new  capital  to  be  used  for  extending  to 
them  long  term  credit  facilities. 

The  importance  of  Argentina’s  meat 
trade  to  her  national  economy  is  readily 
apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  between 
30  and  40%  of  her  entire  exports  are  meat 
products.  Since  1933,  a  number  of  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  adopted  designed  to  obtain 
for  the  cattle  producers  a  greater  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  meat  industry,  to 
cultivate  closer  relations  between  the 
Government,  the  cattle  raisers  and  the 
meat  processing  industry  (the  majority 
of  the  latter  is  in  the  hands  of  American 
and  British  interests),  to  increase  the  home 
consumption  of  meats,  and  to  develop 
existing  markets  abroad  and  find  new 
ones.  In  1933,  the  Junta  Nacional  de 
Carnes  or  National  Meat  Board  was 
created,  to  establish  rules  and  standards 
for  grading  meat  and  livestock,  to  establish 
meat  processing  plants  and  trading  organi¬ 
zations  for  internal  and  foreign  marketing 
of  meats,  and  to  conduct  publicity  activi¬ 
ties  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  consumption 
of  Argentine  meats. 

In  1934,  the  Argentine  Meat  Producers’ 
Corporation  was  created,  under  Govern¬ 
mental  supervision,  and  cattle  producers 
were  invited  to  participate.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  since  engaged  in  the  purchase, 
slaughter  and  sale  of  meats  in  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  markets.  In  June 
1937  further  impetus  was  given  to  the 
sale  and  consumption  of  Argentine  meats 
at  home  and  abroad  by  the  creation  of 
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INTERIOR  OF  A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  PACKING  PLANT 
Liruguay  and  Argentina  both  took  steps  last  year  to  aid  sales  of  their  meat  abroad. 


meat-marketing  agencies.  The  purposes 
of  the  latter  law  are  to  construct  and 
acquire  cattle  and  meat-marketing  agen¬ 
cies,  packing  plants  and  warehouses 
throughout  the  country  and  to  conduct 
campaigns  abroad  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion  of  Argentine  cattle  products. 

Early  in  1937,  Uruguay  also  took  steps 
to  aid  meat  sales  abroad  by  granting 
exporters  a  premium  on  chilled  and 
frozen  meat  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
British  duties,  and  by  granting  a  premium 
on  the  export  of  canned  meats  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

Repatriation  and  conversion  of  foreign  debts 

Foreign  obligations  which  were  con¬ 
tracted  by  countries  at  rates  of  interest 
higher  than  those  now  prevailing  have 
been  reduced  as  to  interest  payments  in  a 
number  of  cases.  In  other  instances,  in¬ 


terest  payments  and  amortization  rates  as 
contracted  in  original  loan  agreements 
still  remain  in  partial  or  complete  default. 
A  method  of  reduction  of  foreign  commit¬ 
ments  has  been  the  redemption  of  external 
loans  at  high  interest  rates  and  conversion 
into  internal  loans  paying  lower  returns;  in 
a  number  of  cases  external  loans  have  been 
reissued  abroad  at  lower  interest  rates. 

In  an  agreement  with  the  Foreign  Bond¬ 
holders  Protective  Council  of  the  United 
States  which  was  approved  by  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  Government  in  July  of  1937,  bonds 
dated  1915,  bearing  5  percent  interest, 
will  now  bear  percent,  with  amorti¬ 
zation  at  %  percent  in  1938  and  1939,  and 
1  percent  thereafter;  on  an  8  percent  loan 
of  1921,  interest  is  to  be  paid  at  4  percent 
in  1938  and  1939,  at  4%  percent  from  1940 
to  1943,  and  at  4^2  percent  thereafter, 
with  amortization  rates  the  same  as  agreed 
for  other  loans.  The  Uruguayan  Govern- 
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merit  later  offered  to  holders  of  these  bonds 
new  readjustment  bonds  at  the  rates  de¬ 
scribed  above,  to  replace  the  dollar  bonds 
of  1915,  1921,  1926,  and  1930.  The  new 
bonds  are  the  direct  obligations  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  Later  in  the  year,  the  Uruguayan 
Government  announced  that  arrange¬ 
ments  were  being  made  to  offer  holders  of 
outstanding  6  and  7  percent  bonds  of  the 
city  of  Montevideo  rights  to  convert  them 
into  bonds  of  the  Republic  at  lower  rates 
of  interest. 

During  1937,  Argentina  completed  the 
conversion  or  redemption  of  her  entire 
dollar  debt,  resulting  in  an  important  sav¬ 
ing  in  service  on  foreign  obligations.  At 
the  end  of  1935,  her  dollar  bonds  outstand¬ 
ing  totaled  more  than  $239,000,000,  all 
except  one  of  which  was  paying  6  percent. 
By  the  end  of  1937,  the  amount  of  dollar 
bonds  outstanding  totaled  $128,500,000, 
which  represented  conversion  loans  issued 
in  the  United  States  in  November  1936 
and  February  and  April  1937.  Of  these 
new  loans,  $105,000,000  were  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  at  4  percent  and  $23,500,000  were 
to  pay  4%  percent.  In  November,  1936, 
when  the  first  major  conversion  operation 
was  effected,  dollar  bonds  outstanding 
amounted  to  $234,000,000.  Between  No¬ 
vember  1936  and  the  end  of  1937,  five 
dollar  loans,  four  of  which  paid  interest  at 
6  percent  and  one  at  5)^  percent,  totaling 
almost  $112,700,000,  were  redeemed  in 
cash,  representing  another  considerable 
saving  of  funds  to  be  remitted  abroad. 
Thus  from  November,  1936,  until  conver¬ 
sion  and  redemption  operations  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  1937,  the  Argentine  dollar  debt 
decreased  slightly  more  than  $105,500,000 
or  over  45  percent,  and  the  outstanding 
dollar  debt,  amounting  to  $128,500,000, 
paid  4  or  4)2  percent  interest  instead  of  6 
percent  as  previously. 

Municipal  6  percent  and  6)2  percent  dol¬ 
lar  bonds  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires, 


amounting  to  $11,619,500,  were  redeemed 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  August  through  the 
issuance  of  a  40,000,000  peso  municipal 
loan  to  pay  4%  percent,  resulting  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  on  interest  payments  to  the 
city  government. 

International  negotiations  for  trade  promotion 

The  consummation  of  various  types  of 
international  agreements  aiming  to  open 
new  markets  for  the  consumption  abroad 
of  agricultural,  pastoral  and  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Latin  American  Republics 
proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  during  1937. 
The  principal  objective  was  the  promotion 
of  exports.  As  a  result  of  widening  markets 
abroad  for  exports,  larger  amounts  of 
funds  were  made  available,  which  auto¬ 
matically  served  to  increase  imports.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  as  these  negotia¬ 
tions  were  concluded  for  larger  markets 
abroad,  it  was  necessary  to  lower  duties 
on  imports  as  concessions  for  these  larger 
outlets  for  exports. 

In  these  international  discussions,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past  few  years, 
two  distinct  paths  of  commercial  policy 
were  followed.  One  path  advocated  the 
gradual  elimination  of  arbitrary  obstacles 
to  trade  among  nations  and  a  return  to  in¬ 
ternational  trading  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  interference  where  all  na¬ 
tions  possess,  in  modified  form  at  least,  an 
equal  opportunity  to  dispose  of  their  sur¬ 
plus  goods,  and  the  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  sources  abroad  where  types  of 
goods  or  prices  best  suited  their  purposes. 

The  other  path  followed  the  principle  of 
negotiating  agreements  based  on  the 
idea  of  promoting  trade  with  “best  cus¬ 
tomer  countries,”  and  the  allowing  of 
exclusive  privileges  to  such  best  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  form  of  lower  import  duties 
and  special  arrangements  for  the  payment 
of  imports.  At  first  glance  this  might 


THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  CARACAS 

Venezuela  has  no  foreign  debt.  In  June  1937  the  Government  paid  /1, 000, 000  for  the  unexpired 
concession  under  which  a  foreign  company  was  operating  the  f)ort  works  of  La  Guaira,  the  country’s 

chief  port. 


appear  to  offer  an  ideal  means  to  en¬ 
courage  lagging  foreign  trade.  However, 
a  situation  often  occurs  in  which  a  coun¬ 
try’s  “best  customer”  is  not  the  “best 
supplier”  of  goods  desired  for  importation. 

In  a  world  where  unhampered  trading 
conditions  existed  the  exporting  nation  in 
question  might  sell  the  greater  portion  of 
its  exports  to  one  nation  and  purchase  the 
larger  share  of  its  imports  from  others,  and 
international  accounts  would  be  balanced 
by  trade  with  other  countries.  In  a  situa¬ 
tion  such  as  this,  which  is  a  common  oc¬ 
currence,  if  a  compensation  trade  accord 
were  consummated,  trade  would  not  be 


stimulated.  Rather  would  the  tendency 
be  to  restrict  the  export  trade  of  the  nation 
having  the  larger  balance  to  that  of  the 
nation  with  the  smaller  balance.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  direct  influence  of  politics  and 
government  on  foreign  trade  is  enhanced, 
rather  than  lessened,  under  this  type  of 
agreement.  At  any  time  a  country  may 
direct  from  one  nation  to  another  impor¬ 
tant  shares  of  its  import  or  export  trade 
under  the  more  extreme  types  of  bilateral 
agreements. 

In  the  last  few  years  in  Latin  America, 
the  bilateral  or  “best  customer”  form  of 
agreement  has  been  popular,  and  many 
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were  in  effect  during  1937.  Such  agree¬ 
ments  in  many  cases  were  born  of  desperate 
necessity,  and  proved  to  be  temporary  im¬ 
pellents  to  export  trade.  Usually  this  type 
of  accord  is  not  subject  to  legislative  sanc¬ 
tion;  consequently  negotiations  are  speedily 
concluded.  In  addition,  each  country 
often  agrees  to  purchase  large  quantities 
of  one  or  more  important  export  com¬ 
modities  from  the  other  during  a  stated 
period. 

But  during  the  past  year  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  trade  accords  signed  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  unconditional-most-favorcd-nation 
principle  exceeded  considerably  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bilateral  agreements  consummated. 
Discussions  involving  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle  usually  resulted  in  trade 
treaties  or  other  formal  international 
agreements.  The  lapse  of  time  before  this 
type  becomes  effective  is  usually  longer 
than  in  the  case  of  bilateral  agreements,  as 
in  many  cases  the  former  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  legislative  sanction.  However, 
the  more  formal  international  agreements 
usually  are  much  more  extensive  in  scope, 
provide  for  duty  reductions  on  a  larger 
variety  of  goods,  and  remain  effective  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 


At  least  fourteen  of  the  twenty  Republics 
of  Latin  America  signed  treaties  or  other 
formal  agreements  employing  the  uncondi¬ 
tional-most-favored-nation  principle  in  in¬ 
ternational  trade  during  the  year.  More 
than  thirty  treaties  of  this  nature  were 
negotiated  and  signed,  several  of  which 
were  ratified  and  became  effective.  From 
sources  available  it  appeared  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bilateral  agreements  negotiated  or 
which  became  effective  for  the  first  time 
during  the  year  was  considerably  smaller, 
there  being  approximately  sixteen  in  num- 
l)er,  distributed  among  ten  countries. 

By  their  very  nature,  accords  involv¬ 
ing  the  unconditional-most-favored-nation 
principle  would  have  more  influence  on 
world  trade  than  would  bilateral  trading 
agreements.  The  effect  of  the  former  type 
is  to  return  international  trade  to  the 
channels  through  which  it  normally  flows. 
It  appears  that  the  “stop-gap”  type  of 
agreements,  hastily  negotiated,  with  a  view 
to  bolstering  exports  for  a  short  period  of 
time  is  losing  popularity  in  the  Republics 
of  Latin  America,  to  be  replaced  by  the 
type  of  agreement  which  was  used  prior  to 
1930,  and  which  did  not  divert  foreign 
trade  from  its  normal  channels. 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  HONORS  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN 

AMERICAN  UNION 

On  January  8,  1938,  His  Excellency  Senor  don  Andrfa  Pastoriza,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  the  United  States,  presented  on  behalf  of  his  Government  to  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  insignia  of  Commander  of  the  National  Order  of  Merit  Juan  Pablo  Duarte, 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Manuel  de  Jesus  Troncoso  de  la  Concha,  President  of  the  University  of  Santo 

Domingo. 


Summary  of  Archaeological  Work 
in  the  Americas 


I.  South  America 

[Part  /] 

WENDELL  C.  BENNETT,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Curator  of  Anthropology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


In  1934  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  published  Dr.  S.  K. 
Lothrop’s  review  of  South  American 
Archaeology  for  the  previous  three  years. 
Recently  I  have  been  asked  to  continue 
this  survey  for  the  three  years  which  have 
followed.  Since  the  time  allotted  me  has 
been  insufficient  to  permit  direct  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  field  workers,  this  re¬ 
view  is  based  largely  on  published  accounts 
together  with  all  unpublished  work  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Undoubtedly, 
much  recent  work  which  has  not  yet  been 
announced  in  print  may  be  omitted,  and 
for  this  unavoidable  situation  I  am  sin¬ 
cerely  regretful. 

Four  reviews  which  cover  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  archaeological  work  in  the  past 
few  years  in  South  America  have  already 
appeared.  Two  by  the  writer  may  be 
found  respectively  in  American  Antiquity 
(vol.  2,  1937),  and  in  the  Handbook  of 
Latin  American  Studies,  1936.  Two  others 
covering  work  in  the  Peruvian  field  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Luis  E.  Valc^rcel 
in  the  Revista  del  Museo  Nacional,  Lima  (vol. 
5  and  vol.  6).  The  Twenty-Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Americanists  was 
held  in  Seville,  October  1935,  but  no 
volume  has  as  yet  appeared  on  the  im¬ 
portant  papers  presented.  One  of  the 
only  accounts  of  South  American  archae¬ 
ology  as  a  whole  is  Dr.  Eric  Thompson’s 
guide  leaflet  to  the  Field  Museum  (Chicago) 


collections  (Field  Museum,  Anth.  Leaflet, 
No.  33).  Other  works  deal  more  specifi¬ 
cally  with  one  region,  or  country,  and  will 
bementioned  in  geographic  order.  Publi¬ 
cations  are  briefly  noted  wherever  possible. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Junius  Bird  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  made  a  survey  of  parts  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent, 
excavating  at  numerous  sites  along  Beagle 
Channel  and  the  north  shore  of  Navarin 
Island.  From  1934-37,  Mr.  Bird,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  continued  this 
survey  by  sailing  down  through  the 
Chilean  archipelago  for  two  and  one  half 
years  of  investigation.  A  complete  survey 
was  made  of  the  Chilean  coast  south  of 
latitude  41°  30'  to  the  islands  near  Cape 
Horn,  and  of  the  entire  northern  shore  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  inland  to  the 
Argentine  boundary.  Rock  shelters, 
caves,  and  shell  mounds  were  excavated 
on  the  west  side  of  Navarin  Island  and  at 
Palli  Aike  and  Rio  Chico.  Shell  mounds 
were  found  between  Puerto  Montt  and  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
At  Canadon  Leona,  Laguna  Blanca,  eight 
to  nine  feet  of  loess  contained  stratified 
artifacts  and  burials,  but  no  pottery. 

The  results  of  this  important  work  are 
manifold,  and  include  definite  isolation  of 
five  land  and  two  coastal  cultures,  many 
sites  showing  stratified  series.  Bones  of 
the  extinct  sloth  and  horse  are  positively 
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Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

SECTION  OF  SHELL  HEAP  AT  PUERTO  PESCADO,  NAVARIn  ISLAND, 
STRAITS  OF  MAGELLAN 


associated  with  the  two  oldest  land  cul¬ 
tures.  The  evidence  shows  that  land 
traveling  peoples  reached  this  region  be¬ 
fore  canoe  users;  that  the  bolas  is  an  older 
weapon  than  the  bow  and  arrow;  that  pot¬ 
tery  does  not  appear  before  artifacts  of 
European  origin.  Artifacts  include  stone 
bolas,  end  and  side  scrapers,  knives,  ham¬ 
mers,  and  projectile  points;  bone  wedges, 
harpoons,  and  pressure  flaking  tools. 
Pottery  and  polished  stone  are  roughly 
contemporaneous  with  European  influ¬ 
ence.  Types  and  materials  change  from 
one  stratified  level  to  another  in  the  cave 
and  shell  deposits.  The  extinct  animal 
associations,  determination  of  old  beach 
lines  on  the  rising  coast,  and  the  rate  of 
accumulation  of  wind-blown  deposits  are 
all  factors  which  may  be  utilized  to  esti¬ 


mate  the  relative  age  of  this  material, 
which  is  without  doubt  the  most  complete 
and  important  evidence  of  early  man  in 
South  America  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Other  work  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent  has  been  carried  out  by  Dr. 
M.  A.  Vignati,  of  the  Museo  de  la  Plata, 
who  describes  the  results  of  a  journey  to 
Patagonia.  Tombs,  called  tchenques,  were 
marked  with  concentric  circles  of  stones, 
and  contained  extended  burials,  accom¬ 
panied  by  shell  disc  beads,  at  a  depth  of 
1.5  meters  (jV'o/aJ  Prelim.  Mus.  La  Plata, 
vol.  2).  In  1934,  Dr.  Francisco  de 
Aparicio  made  a  journey  of  exploration  in 
Santa  Cruz  Province,  noting  in  particular 
the  many  petroglyphs  and  rock  paintings 
and  also  large  artifacts  made  of  petrified 
wood.  Dr.  Joaquin  Frenquelli,  who  ac- 
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companied  Dr.  Aparicio  on  this  journey, 
has  commented  on  two  exceptionally  large 
stone  axes  recently  brought  to  Buenos 
Aires  by  Dr.  Franz  Mansfeld.  A  new 
collection  of  stone  implements  from  the 
Patagonian  coast  shell  heaps  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  British  Museum  and  is 
described  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Elvins  {Man, 
1936).  Dr.  Hector  Greslebin  has  added  still 
another  paper  to  his  series  on  the  incised 
stone  plaques  from  Patagonia,  which 
appear  to  represent  models  for  ponchos. 

Exploration  in  the  Argentine  provinces 
of  Neuquen  and  San  Luis  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  Dr.  Aparicio  together  with  a 
study  of  the  remains  of  the  Comechingones 
in  San  Luis  and  Cordoba  {Pub.  Mus.  Antro. 
Etna.,  vol.  3).  From  1925  to  1933  Dr. 
M.  A.  Vignati  made  five  survey  trips  in 
San  Luis,  noting  rock  paintings,  petro- 
glyphs,  grind  holes,  and  many  artifacts  in¬ 
cluding  a  peculiar  flat  hand  grindstone.  A 
resume  of  this  research  is  available  {Kolas 
Mus.  La  Plata,  vol.  1).  Peculiar  structures 
known  locally  as  botijas  or  tinajas  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sr.  Jose  Roman  Guinazu  who 
considers  them  ovens  to  cook  food  or 
heat  the  dwellings  of  the  earliest  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Argentina  (Rev.  Geog.  Amer.,  vol. 
5).  In  San  Juan  province  Dr.  Vignati  dis¬ 
covered  a  mummy  bundle  at  Angualasto 
with  some  interesting  cloth  wrapped 
around  it. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Stig 
Ryden  of  the  Gothenburg  Museum  was 
given  in  the  last  review  published  in  the 
Bi  lletin',  but  since  that  time  the  complete 
report  of  his  researches  in  Salta  province 
around  La  Candelaria  has  been  published 
{Ethnological  Studies,  no.  3).  Excavations 
at  many  sites  uncovered  adult  urn  burials 
and  several  types  of  ceramics,  of  which  an 
incised  ware  is  characteristic.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  La  Candelaria  civilization 
covers  Tucuman  and  Salta  provinces  and 
the  material  is  most  closely  related  to  the 


Pampa  Grande  site.  Dr.  Ryden,  who 
gives  many  suggestions  for  interpreting  the 
Northwest  Argentine  archaeology,  consid¬ 
ers  La  Candelaria  as  pre-Inca  and  perhaps 
pre-Diaguita. 

Other  work  in  the  northwest  Argentine 
field  consists  of  studies  of  collections, 
ceramic  designs,  and  type  distributions. 
Dr.  Fernando  Marquez  Miranda  dis¬ 
cusses  the  distribution  of  an  anthropo- 
morphised  frog  design  {Kolas  Prelim.  Mus. 
La  Plata,  vol.  2)  in  Catamarca,  Tucuman 
and  Salta  provinces.  He  has  also  de¬ 
scribed  a  four-note  stone  pan-pipe  from 
Pueblo  Viejo,  Jujuy,  and  reported  on  the 
ruins  at  Colanzuli,  Salta  province,  to¬ 
gether  with  artifacts  of  stone  and  bronze 
found  at  this  fortress.  Dr.  Antonio  Se¬ 
rrano  has  made  a  general  study  of  Diaguita 
architecture,  and  Dr.  M.  A.  Vignati  gives 
ceramic  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  spear 
thrower  as  a  design  element  in  northwest 
Argentina. 

The  brothers  Duncan  and  Emilio  Wag¬ 
ner  have  continued  their  excavation  in 
Santiago  del  Estero  province  and  pub¬ 
lished  their  first  volume  {La  Civilizacion 
Chaco-Santiagueha,  Buenos  Aires,  1934). 
Drs.  Antonio  Serrano,  Hector  Greslebin, 
and  Mario  A.  Fontana  Company  have 
all  published  notes  on  the  Wagners’  ex¬ 
cavations  and  collections.  In  brief,  the 
sites  consist  of  series  of  mounds  and  de¬ 
pressed  areas,  representing  dwelling  places 
and  cemeteries.  The  pottery,  which  is 
admirably  illustrated  in  the  Wagner  mono¬ 
graph,  is  divided  into  two  types,  one 
modeled  and  incised,  and  the  other  painted. 
The  division  is  not  a  sharp  one,  nor  can 
the  material  be  isolated  stratigraphically 
or  typologically.  Although  the  Wagners 
speak  of  extensive  correlations  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  it  is  considered  by  most  authorities 
to  be  an  interesting,  locally  developed 
branch  of  the  Diaguita  style  of  northwest 
Argentina. 
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Further  work  has  been  carried  on  in 
Buenos  Aires  province  by  Dr.  M.  A. 
Vignati  who  has  published  a  report  on 
the  archaeology  of  the  island  of  Martin 
Garcia  {Physis,  vol.  12).  A  new  type  of 
ceramics  was  found  in  Santa  Fe,  Argentina, 
in  1933  which  differed  from  the  usual 
Parana  and  Guarani  types  common  to 
this  region.  Sr.  Manuel  A.  Bousquet 
collected  many  of  these  pieces  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  about  them.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  opinions  and  papers  by  many 
archaeologists,  including  Drs.  Amelia  Lar- 
guia  de  Crouzeilles,  Felix  F.  Outes,  R. 
Carbajal,  and  Federico  Lunardi.  In  a 
recent  review  Dr.  Joaquin  Frenguelli  has 
summed  up  the  evidence  and  presented 
convincing  proof  that  the  ceramics  in 
question  are  unauthentic  {J^'otas  Mus.  La 
Plata,  vol.  2,  No.  5). 

In  Paraguay,  Dr.  J.  Vellard  excavated 
at  I  pane,  30  kilometers  southeast  of 
Asuncion.  He  found  geometrically  in¬ 
cised  bowls,  finger-scalloped  urns,  some 
rcd-on-white  ware  and  many  stone  axes. 
Dr.  Max  Schmidt  has  also  discovered 
large  urns,  stone  artifacts,  and  incised 
pottery  in  Paraguayan  excavations  {Rev. 
Soc.  Cien.,  Paraguay,  vol.  3).  Dr.  S. 
Linne  {Ethnos,  1936,  No.  5)  describes  a 
Paraguayan  finger-scalloped  urn  recently 
e.xcavated  and  discusses  its  type  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Antonio  Serrano  has  excavated  in 
Uruguay  for  many  years  and  in  a  recent 
publication  {Etnogrqfia  de  la  Antigua  Provin- 
cia  del  Uruguay,  Parana,  1936)  he  gives  a 
resume  of  his  researches.  Four  culture 
areas,  or  strains  of  influence,  are  listed  as 
Guarani,  Paranaense,  Uruguayense,  and 
Sambaquiana-Guayana.  The  second  of 
these,  the  Paranaense,  is  divided  into  six 
subdivisions. 

Either  work  in  Brazil  has  not  Ijeen  ex¬ 
tensive  or  reports  have  not  yet  reached  the 
writer.  In  passing,  a  brief  paper  by  Dr. 


J.  Alden  Mason  is  mentioned  which 
describes  some  of  the  fine  Santarem  pot¬ 
tery  in  the  University  Museum,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  collection  has,  in  fact,  been 
carefully  studied  by  Miss  Helen  C. 
Palmatary  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  the  meticulous  comparative 
section  of  her  unpublished  thesis  she  notes 
that  certain  traits  seem  to  have  a  southerly 
movement  reaching  Santarem  from  the 
north — the  coffee  bean  eye,  caryatids, 
annular  bases,  tripods,  and  figurines  with 
crescent  shaped  bases.  Other  Santarem 
traits  appear  to  be  of  local  Amazonian 
origin — the  hollow  rim,  round-rimmed 
protuberant  eyes,  and  enclosed  eye  areas. 
Certain  traits,  essentially  Arawak,  may 
represent  an  older  culture — the  doughnut 
eye,  merged  eyebrows,  and  hand-to-face 
motifs. 

Sr.  Victor  Oppenheim  has  described 
some  notched  stone  axes  from  the  Peruvian 
region  of  the  Upper  Amazon,  and  Dr. 
Stig  Ryden  has  classified  and  noted  the 
distribution  of  the  Brazilian  “anchor  axes” 
{Ethnological  Studies,  no.  4).  A  book  on 
the  archaeology  of  Brazil  by  Dr.  Angyone 
Costa  and  another  on  the  pre-Columbian 
cultures  of  the  Amazon  by  Dr.  Antonio 
Mordini  have  been  reported  to  me  but  are 
still  not  available  for  this  review. 

Turning  now  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  a  report  is  noted  of  the  finding  of 
an  Araucanian  cemetery  with  skeletons, 
vases,  and  stone  pipes,  near  Valdivia  in 
Chile  {Rev.  Geog.  Amer.,  No.  30).  On  the 
central  Chilean  coast,  Mr.  F.  L.  Comely, 
a  well-known  collector,  has  described  two 
cemeteries  with  stone-lined  tombs  at  La 
Serena  and  at  Bahia  Salada.  Both  con¬ 
tained  ceramics  of  the  Chilean-Diaguita 
type.  In  1935,  Dr.  Ricardo  Latcham, 
Director  of  the  Museo  Nacional  in  Santi¬ 
ago,  visited  the  ruins  of  Chiu-chiu,  Lasana, 
Turi,  and  San  Pedro  de  Atacama,  all  on 
the  central  Rio  Loa  in  northern  Chile. 
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Near  San  Pedro  he  excavated  26  graves  of  (Amer.  Mus.  Anth.  Papers,  vol.  35).  Re- 

Tiahuanaco  type,  and  found  debris  of  gional  areas  of  culture  in  the  interior  of 

similar  cemeteries  elsewhere  in  the  vicin-  Bolivia  are  described,  suggesting  a  tempo- 

ity.  Although  no  buildings  could  be  posi-  rary  chronology  for  the  lowlands  of: 

tively  associated  with  the  cemeteries  the  Early  Arawak  and  Derived  Tiahuanaco; 

identification  with  Tiahuanaco  was  estab-  Decadent  Tiahuanaco  and  Late  Arawak; 

lished  by  the  ceramics,  flexed  burials.  Incised;  Guarani;  La  Paya-Inca;  and  Inca, 

snuffing  tubes  and  mixing  palettes,  and  Dr.  Eduardo  Casanova  of  Buenos  Aires  led 

the  absence  of  bronze.  In  fact,  in  a  re-  a  party  to  Bolivia  in  1933,  and  discovered  a 

view  of  Atacamena  metallurgy.  Dr.  Latch-  bearded  stone  statue  at  Mocachi,  near 

am  has  shown  that  copper  came  into  Lake  Titicaca,  similar  to  a  variant  type 

northern  Chile  with  the  Tiahuanaco  statue  from  Tiahuanaco  {Rev.  Geog.  Amer., 

period,  and  bronze  was  later.  The  result  vol.  5).  Prof.  Arturo  Posnansky  has  pub- 

of  the  Rio  Loa  studies  is  a  sequence  of  lished  a  general  work  {Antropologia  y 

periods  from  Tiahuanaco,  through  Ata-  Sociologia  de  las  Razas  Inter -andinas.  La  Paz, 

camena  and  Chincha-Atacamena,  to  Inca.  1937)  which  gives  further  details  about  his 

Brief  reports  of  the  work  have  appeared  discovery  of  the  Tiahuanaco  stone  temple  at 

(Amer.  Anth.,  vol.  38,  Nos.  1  and  4).  Simillake  on  an  island  in  the  Desaguadero 

The  work  of  the  writer  in  Bolivia,  1934,  River, 

was  covered  in  Dr.  Lothrop’s  summary  but  Peru  has  seen  considerable  activity  in 
the  formal  report  has  since  appeared  archaeology  since  1934,  sponsored  and  en- 
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couraged  by  the  Museo  Nacional,  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  and  the  re¬ 
cently  founded  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Cuzco.  A  number  of  archaeologists  have 
visited  Peru,  some  for  specific  field  studies, 
and  others  for  general  reconnaissance 
trips.  The  first  group  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  discussions  of  regional  work  in  Peru. 
The  second  group  includes  Prof.  E.  L. 
Hewett,  who  led  a  party  of  twenty  students 
to  visit  and  study  the  ruins  around  Cuzco 
and  Lima,  and  Dr.  Hector  Grcslebin,  who 
visited  sites  along  the  Peruvian  coast. 
Prof.  Erwin  P.  Diescldorff,  noted  for 
studies  of  the  Maya  calendar,  visited  Lima 
and  created  interest  in  the  possibilities  of 
Peruvian  calendars.  Mr.  Fritz  Buck  of 
La  Paz  has  followed  the  lead  of  Prof. 
Dieseldorff  and  has  been  studying  the 
decoration  of  the  “Gateway  of  the  Sun”  at 
Tiahuanaco,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Epigonal  pottery  on  the  Peruvian  coast, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  calendrical  in¬ 
dications.  Prof.  Hanna  Rydh  of  Sweden 
made  a  general  tour  of  Peruvian  and  Boli¬ 
vian  sites.  Recently,  Dr.  Alfred  Kidder,  1 1, 
visited  many  coast  and  highland  sites  in  a 
general  survey.  It  is  fitting  to  mention  the 
dedication  of  a  volume  of  the  Revista  del 
Museo  Nacional  to  Prof.  Max  Uhle,  unques¬ 
tioned  founder  of  Peruvian  archaeology, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  80th  anniversary. 

In  the  southern  highlands  of  Peru  con¬ 
siderable  interest  has  been  centered  around 
a  new  site  called  Pucara,  near  Juliaca. 
This  ruin  has  been  visited  by  Drs.  Luis  E. 
Valcarcel,  Julio  C.  Tello,  Alfred  Kidder, 
II,  and  Mr.  Donald  Collier.  The  last 
named,  representing  the  University  of 
Chicago,  examined  the  site  in  1936.  On 
an  artificially  terraced  hill  are  three  sunken 
courts,  somewhat  over  thirty  meters 
square,  lined  with  upright  stone  slabs  set 
at  intervals.  Some  stone  sculpture  is  still 
near  these  courts,  although  many  pieces 
have  been  transported  to  the  towm  of 
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PAINTED  AND  INCISED  SHERDS  FROM 
PUCARX,  PERU 

Pucara.  Dr.  Valcarcel  has  made  a  com¬ 
plete  photographic  record  of  these  inter¬ 
esting  statues  which  are  suggestive  of 
Tiahuanaco  style  but  distinct  in  many  de¬ 
tails.  On  the  Rio  Pucara,  some  distance 
away,  a  cut  in  the  bank  reveals  great 
quantities  of  sherds  from  open,  straight¬ 
sided  bowls,  decorated  with  both  painted 
and  relief  designs.  Typical  colors  are 
black,  yellow,  and  red,  with  color  areas 
outlined  by  incisions.  The  shape  and 
decoration  of  vessels,  as  well  as  relief- 
modeled  clay  tubes,  suggest  the  style  of 
Chiripa  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  in 
Bolivia,  but  the  designs  themselves  are 
closely  related  to  Tiahuanaco.  Dr.  Val¬ 
carcel  has  published  two  short  articles 
which  illustrate  this  sculpturing  and  pot¬ 
tery  {Rev.  Mus.  Nac.,  Lima,  vol.  4;  and 
Illustrated  London  News,  April,  1937). 
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Archaeological  survey  work  in  the  south¬ 
ern  highland  department  of  Puno  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  Cuzco.  Dr.  J.  M.  Franco  Inojoso  and 
Sr.  Alejandro  Gonzalez  have  described  a 
number  of  chullpas,  or  burial  towers, 
tambos,  or  inns,  and  some  larger  ruins. 
They  have  noted  canal  stones  and  petro- 
glyphs  {Rev.  Mus.  Nac.,  Lima,  vol.  5).  Sr. 
Emilio  Vasquez  has  published  a  description 
of  the  chuUpa  ruins  of  Kachakacha  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  Sr.  Alfredo  Carpio  and  Daniel 


Museo  Nacional.  Work  has  been  carried 
out  at  Sajsawaman,  Janan  Kosko,  the 
Inca  w'alls  in  Cuzco,  Ollantaitambo, 
Machu  Picchu,  Tarawasi,  Pikillajta,  Pisaj, 
and  the  temple  of  Wirakocha.  This  work 
covers  excavation,  clearing,  reconstruction, 
and  road  building.  Published  accounts 
have  appeared  in  almost  every  number  of 
the  Revisla  del  Museo  Aacional,  and  include 
a  general  report  by  Sr.  Luis  A.  Llanos, 
three  reports  on  Sajsawaman  and  one  on 
Machu  Picchu  by  Dr.  Valcarcel,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Janan  Kosko  by  Dr.  Jose  M. 
Franco  Inojoso,  and  one  on  Tarawasi  by 
Dr.  Franco  Inojoso  and  Sr.  Alejandro 
Gonzalez.  This  program  has  been  one  of 
great  concentration,  employing  as  many 
as  1,200  workers.  The  results  have  been 
largely  those  of  classifying,  diagraming, 
photographing  and  describing  the  Cuzco 
region  ruins  and  artifacts.  Some  strati¬ 
graphy  of  building  styles  has  been  reported, 
notably  at  Sajsawaman  where  Machu 
Picchu  type  walls  are  superimposed  on  the 
Cyclopean  style.  Excellent  material  for 
subdividing  the  Incaic  period  is  available, 
but  so  far  no  non-Inca  material  has  been 
found. 

One  Cuzco  find  was  a  piece  of  an  ary- 
balloid  jar  of  typical  Inca  shape  but  with 
design  of  Tiahuanaco  style  which  Sr. 
Fritz  Buck  has  interpreted  as  implying  the 
contemporaneity  of  those  two  civilizations. 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Means,  however,  considers 
the  design  as  of  a  decadent  Tiahuanaco 
style,  and  its  occurrence  on  this  piece  as  a 
survival  {Rev.  Mus.  J^^ac.,  Lima,  vol.  4). 
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In  reference  to  this  aryballoid  type  jar, 
Dr.  Hector  Greslebin  has  commented 
on  the  dynamic  symmetry  of  its  form,  and 
Dr.  Stig  Ryden  has  traced  the  distribution 
of  primitive  type  aryballoids  in  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Colombia,  Northwest  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Bolivia  {Ethnological  Studies,  No.  4). 

Dr.  Julio  C.  Tello  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  unique  authority  on  the  ruins 
of  the  northern  highlands  of  Peru,  notably 
Chavin  de  Huantar.  In  1934,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  S.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Richard  Cross,  Dr.  Tello  made 
still  another  survey  trip  to  Chavin.  In  an 
article  {Geog.  Rev.,  vol.  25)  Mr.  Roosevelt 
gives  an  account  of  this  trip.  After  noting 
a  drum  painted  with  Tiahuanaco-influ- 
enced  designs  in  Huarmey  Valley,  the 
party  proceeded  up  the  coast,  examining 
forts  in  Casma,  and  arriving  eventually 
at  the  “Creat  Wall”  of  Santa  Valley,  first 
discovered  by  the  Shippee-Johnson  expedi¬ 
tion  in  1932.  They  followed  this  wall  for 
some  distance,  observing  square  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  intervals,  and  a  ditch  which  ran 
along  one  side.  Satisfied  that  the  wall 
pertained  to  the  Early  Chimu  period,  the 
party  visited  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas, 
noting  a  new  statue  at  Huaras,  and  finally 
arrived  at  Chavin,  where  plans  of  the  ruins 
and  photographs  of  sculptures  in  sub¬ 
terranean  chambers  were  made. 

Dr.  Santiago  Antunez  de  Mayolo  made  a 
trip  into  the  north  highlands  in  1934 
{Rev.  Esc.  Nac.,  No.  5).  At  Huamba  and 
Aija  in  the  upper  Huarmey  Valley,  many 
stone  statues  of  seated  figures  with  large 
heads  and  shields  were  described  and  com¬ 
pared  with  statues  in  the  Callejon  de 
Huaylas.  A  map  of  Inca  roads  in  the 
Callejon  and  Maranon  was  made,  and 
photographs  of  Chavin  were  taken.  In 
Tinyash,  on  the  Maranon,  Dr.  Antunez 
studied  three  groups  of  ruins  which  had 
both  curved  and  rectangular  stone  walls 
with  niches  in  them.  A  slab  with  a  relief 
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WALLS  AT  OLLANTAITAMBO 
The  Peruvian  Government  has  recently  been 
carrying  on  excavations  here. 

design  of  a  seated  warrior  holding  a  club  in 
one  hand  suggests  some  of  the  plaques  of 
Manabi,  Ecuador.  The  stone  work  of 
Tinyash  is  like,  but  not  identical  with,  that 
of  Chavin,  and  the  stone  carving  is  quite 
distinct.  Notes  on  the  ruins  around  Caja- 
marca  were  made  by  General  Louis 
Langlois  in  1933  and  recently  published 
{La  Geographic,  vol.  64). 

Leaving  the  highlands  of  Peru  we  turn 
next  to  the  south  coast  and  note  that  Dr. 
Heinrich  Doering  of  Munich  has  published 
various  articles  on  his  important  work  in 
the  Nazea  region  (1932),  including  a  com¬ 
parison  of  an  Admiralty  Island  (Melanesia) 
house  post  with  some  posts  from  Peru. 
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complete  report  on  his  excavations  is 
anticipated.  The  conception  of  the  hua- 
charo  or  oilbird  in  Nazca  ceramic  design 
has  been  studied  by  Sr.  Agustin  Badarac- 
co  {Rev.  Mus.  Kac.,  Lima,  vol.  5).  Dr.  A. 
L.  Kroeber  has  published  the  results  of  his 
excavations  in  Cahcte  \'alley  in  1925 
{Field  Mus.  Anth.  Mem.,  vol.  2,  No.  4). 
This  account  gives  detailed  descriptions  of 
grave  excavations  and  the  resulting  col¬ 
lections.  The  material  is  divided  into  a 
Middle  and  a  Late  period,  and  is  unusual 
because  of  the  lack  of  Tiahuanaco  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Middle  period  design. 

The  textiles  from  Dr.  Kroeber’s  excava¬ 


tions  in  Nazca  Valley  (1926)  have  been 
studied  by  the  leading  authority  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Lila  M.  O’Neale 
{Field  Mus.  Anth.  Mem.,  vol.  2,  No.  3). 
By  combining  Dr.  Kroeber’s  material  with 
other  collections  of  known  period  and 
provenience.  Dr.  O’Neale  is  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  thorough  technological  report  of 
Early  Nazca  period  weaving.  Since  tex¬ 
tiles  are  an  outstanding  feature  of  Museum 
collections  from  Peru  it  is  indeed  satis¬ 
factory  to  have  some  basis  for  classifying 
and  dating  them.  A  glossary  of  textile 
terms  will  be  appreciated  by  future 
scholars. 


BOTANICAL  GARDEN,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
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against  that  of  the  States,  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Power  as  against  the  Legislative. 
The  President  must  be,  as  formerly,  a 
native-born  Brazilian,  at  least  35  years 
of  age,  but  no  other  qualifications  are 
specified.  He  will  be  chosen  by  an 
Electoral  College,  composed  of  not  more 
than  25  electors  appointed  by  municipal 
councils,  each  State  having  a  number  in 
proportion  to  its  population;  25  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  employers  and  25  of  em¬ 
ployees,  appointed  by  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Economy;  25  electors  named  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and  25  by  the 
Federal  Council.  His  term  of  office  has 
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The  new  constitution  of  Brazil 

On  November  10,  1937,  the  promulgation 
of  a  new  constitution  by  President  Vargas 
was  announced  in  Brazil.  In  a  national 
broadcast  the  same  evening.  President 
Vargas  explained  the  reasons  for  his 
action:  To  save  the  country  from  condi¬ 
tions  not  covered  adequately  by  the  old 
constitution  and  to  secure  proper  legis¬ 
lation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country, 
which  Congress  had  shown  itself  unwilling 
or  unable  to  pass. 

The  new  constitution  strengthens  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
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l)cen  lengthened  from  4  to  6  years.  In 
addition  to  the  power  to  sanction,  pro¬ 
mulgate,  and  publish  the  laws  and  issue 
decrees  and  regulations  for  their  execu¬ 
tion,  he  may  be  authorized  by  Parliament 
to  issue  decree-laws  and,  when  Parliament 
is  not  in  session,  issue  decree-laws  on  any 
matter  except  amendments  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  electoral  legislation,  the  budget, 
taxes,  the  establishment  of  monopolies,  the 
currency,  public  loans,  and  the  aliena¬ 
tion  or  mortgaging  of  lands  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  President 
may  also  put  international  treaties  into 
effect  provisionally  before  they  have  been 
approved  by  Parliament. 

There  are  radical  changes  in  provisions 
relating  to  the  Legislative  Power,  which 
henceforth  will  be  “exercised  by  the 
National  Parliament,  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  of  National  Economy 
and  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
former  by  means  of  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  in  connection  with  subjects 
within  its  consultative  capacity,  and  the 
latter  by  the  initiation  and  signing  of 
bills  and  the  promulgation  of  decree-laws 
authorized  by  this  constitution.”  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  composed  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Federal  Council,  whose 
members  will  hold  office  for  4  and  6 
years,  respectively.  The  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  replaces  the  former  Senate,  is 
composed  of  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  20  States  and  10  members  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Its 
special  functions  include  legislating  for 
the  Federal  District  and  for  the  territories, 
the  initiation  of  legislation  on  international 
treaties  and  conventions,  international 
and  interstate  commerce  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  ports  and  coastal  navigation,  and 
passing  on  agreements  concluded  between 
the  States.  Parliament  will  meet  annually 
in  the  Federal  Capital  on  May  3,  for  a 
four  months’  session. 


A  new  Federal  agency  created  by  the  c 
constitution  is  the  Council  of  National  v 
Economy,  to  be  composed  of  representa-  c 
tives  of  the  various  branches  of  national  h 
production,  with  equal  representation  of  tl 
employers  and  employees.  It  will  func-  fi 

tion  in  five  sections,  dealing  with  industr)-  u 

and  crafts;  agriculture;  commerce;  trans-  a 
portation;  and  credit,  respectively.  It  u 
will  promote  the  corporative  organization  \ 
of  national  economy;  deal  with  matters  a 
having  to  do  with  labor  unions  or  pro-  ti 
fessional  organizations;  give  opinions  on 
bills  directly  concerned  with  national  e 
production;  draw  plans  for  institutes  c 
to  promote  scientific  agriculture  and  f 

industry  and  to  study  the  problems  of  s 

credit,  distribution,  sale,  and  the  organiza-  i 
tion  of  labor;  and  to  propose  to  the  Gov-  t 
ernment  the  creation  of  trade  and  pro-  t 
fessional  associations.  I 

Bills  may  be  introduced  into  Parliament  ‘  g 
by  the  President  or  by  a  third  of  the  Depu-  [  t 
ties  or  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Coun-  s 
cil,  but  all  bills  affecting  any  phase  of  the  c 

national  economy  must  be  submitted  to  g 

the  Council  of  National  Economy  before  i 

they  may  be  considered.  All  laws  initiated  c 

by  Parliament  shall  deal  with  the  subject  i 

in  general  terms  only,  the  supplementart'  a 
regulations  being  issued  by  the  President,  i  a 
The  budget  is  to  be  drafted  by  a  special  ^  t 
administrative  department,  under  the  i 
President,  which  will  also  study  the  organi-  ^  t 
zation  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Gov-  [  r 
ernment  and  recommend  changes  condu-  i 
cive  to  economy  and  efficiency.  ^ 

If  the  courts  declare  unconstitutional  a  r 
law  that  the  President  considers  necessary  1 
for  public  welfare  or  for  furthering  or  de-  ■  f 
fending  national  interests,  he  may  again  1 
submit  it  to  Parliament;  if  the  law  is  con-  ■  F 
firmed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  Cham-  i  1 
l)er,  the  decision  of  the  courts  will  not  hold.  1 
Provisions  concerning  political  rights  are  i  ^ 
similar  to  those  of  the  1934  constitution,  ex-  '  1 
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ccpt  that  voting  is  not  compulsory.  Indi¬ 
vidual  guarantees  have  been  somewhat 
changed;  for  example,  the  death  penalty 
has  been  introduced  for  attempts  to  change 
the  political  and  social  order  with  funds 
from  abroad  or  by  violent  means,  and  for 
unjustifiable  homicide.  The  family,  “cre¬ 
ated  by  indissoluble  marriage”,  is  declared 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  State. 
While  primary  instruction  is  compulsory 
and  free,  “a  small  fee  may  be  charged 
those  able  to  pay  it.” 

The  labor  provisions  do  not  mention 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  as  did  the  1934 
constitution,  but  stress  collective  contracts, 
procedure  in  labor  disputes,  and  old-age, 
sickness,  accident  and  life  insurance,  and 
include  the  most  important  provisions  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  worker  con¬ 
tained  in  the  earlier  document. 

Federal  concessions  may  no  longer  be 
granted  to  enterprises  organized  in  Brazil, 
unle.ss  they  are  composed  of  Brazilian 
shareholders,  and  restrictions  on  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  liberal  professions  and  on  immi¬ 
gration  are  retained.  Banks  of  deposit  and 
insurance  companies  may  operate  in  the 
country  only  if  their  stockholders  are  Brazil¬ 
ians.  The  press  is  to  be  regulated  by  law', 
according  to  stricter  principles.  Theaters 
and  motion  pictures  are  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  transitory  and  final  provisions  state 
that  the  first  presidential  period  under  the 
new  constitution  began  upon  the  date  of 
its  promulgation,  or  November  10,  1937. 
The  constitution  “will  be  submitted  to  a 
national  plebiscite  in  a  form  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public.”  The  present  President  has  had 
his  term  prolonged  until  the  holding  of  that 
plebiscite.  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
legislatures  in  session  on  November  10, 
1937,  w'ere  dissolved;  the  election  for  the 
National  Parliament  will  be  set  by  the 
President  after  the  plebiscite,  and  until 


then  he  is  empowered  to  issue  decree-laws 
upon  all  matters  within  the  legislative  com¬ 
petency  of  the  Union.  Until  State  Legis¬ 
lative  Assemblies  convene,  the  respective 
Governments  shall  exercise  the  functions  of 
those  bodies. 

Venezuelan  three-year  plan 

In  his  New  Year’s  Day  address.  General 
Elcazar  Lopez  Contreras,  the  President  of 
Venezuela,  sketched  a  3-year  plan  which 
the  Government  is  proposing  to  carry  out 
beginning  in  July  1938,  when  the  new 
budget  is  passed.  The  plan  embraces  the 
celebration  of  commercial  treaties  and  the 
abrogation  of  some  now  in  force,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  maritime  freight  rates,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  shipping  services,  the  construction 
of  extensive  port  works,  the  study  of  the 
immigration  problem  from  a  liberal  point 
of  view,  the  incorporation  of  uninhabited 
regions  of  the  countrv’  into  the  national 
economy,  the  development  of  tourist  travel, 
and  the  continuation  of  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  of  public  health  and  education  for 
the  benefit  of  Venezuelan  workers  and 
farmers.  Beginning  in  1938,  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  the  budget  gradually,  that  for  the 
next  year  being  310,000,000  bolivares. 
(The  budget  for  this  year  was  254,630,000 
bolivares.)  The  President  announced  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Government  will 
not  have  recourse  to  foreign  loans,  that  the 
value  of  the  currency  will  be  maintained 
and  that  a  bank  of  issue  will  be  created. 
The  sum  of  60,000  bolivares  was  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  Government  for  agriculture, 
stock  raising  and  other  natural  industries 
in  1937. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
Honduras 

The  difficult  economic  situation  which  has 
confronted  Honduras  for  various  internal 
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reasons  and  also  as  a  result  of  the  world  de¬ 
pression,  its  peaceful  and  cordial  relations 
with  neighboring  countries  perturbed  only 
by  the  boundary  controversy  with  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Nicaragua  (now  on  the  way  to  a 
peaceful  solution  through  mediation  of¬ 
fered  by  Costa  Rica,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico),  a  reduction  in  the  budget  deficit, 
and  the  termination  of  various  important 
sections  of  highway  and  of  the  1,000-foot 
Choluteca  bridge  were  some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  mentioned  in  the  message  of 
President  Tiburcio  Carias  Andino  to  the 
Honduran  Congress  on  December  5,  1937. 
The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  under  re¬ 
view  amounted  to  10,906,797  lempiras. 
After  3,363,102  lempiras  were  transferred 
to  the  exchange  fund,  10,543,695  lempiras 
were  left  to  meet  a  budget  of  11,723,658 
lempiras.  The  resulting  deficit  of  1,179,- 
963  lempiras  was,  however,  1,549,234  lem¬ 
piras  less  than  that  of  the  year  before,  partly 
because  receipts  rose  by  951,524  lempiras. 

The  Exchange  Control  Commission  is¬ 
sued  2,500,000  lempiras,  half  of  which  were 
placed  at  the  order  of  the  Executive  for 
the  amortization  of  the  internal  debt. 
The  total  monetary  issue  amounts  to 
7,520,000  lempiras,  of  which  nearly  half  is 
deposited  in  the  banks.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  therefore  urged  the  banks 
to  reduce  their  rates  of  interest  and  lend 
this  money  to  persons  able  to  give  suffi¬ 
cient  security,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  favor¬ 
able  reaction  on  national  industries. 

Public  elementary  schools,  numbering 
757,  had  40,836  pupils  registered  under 
the  instruction  of  1,232  teachers.  The 
Government  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
restoration  of  the  majestic  Maya  ruins  of 
Copan,  where  the  work  was  under  the  ex¬ 
pert  direction  of  Gustav  Stromsvik,  an 
American  achaeologist,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  These 
remains  are  now  preserved  carefully  and 
are  attracting  numerous  tourists. 


A  serious  disease  attacked  the  banana 
plantations  and  caused  a  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  bananas  and,  consequently,  in 
Government  revenues  from  this  source. 

The  Government  purchased  a  property 
which  will  be  turned  into  the  National 
School  of  Agriculture.  It  is  well  suited  for 
this  purpose,  because  of  its  proximity  to  | 
the  capital,  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  an  j 
abundance  of  water. 

Changes  in  the  Chilean-Ecuadorean 
modus  vivendi 

It  is  of  interest  to  report  that  the  Mixed 
Chilean-Ecuadorean  Commercial  Com¬ 
mission,  set  up  in  accordance  with  the 
commercial  agreement  signed  in  1936,  has 
recently  had  its  first  meeting  and  found 
that  the  modus  vivendi  which  governs  the 
commercial  relations  between  Chile  and 
Ecuador  has  been  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  considerable  increase  in  trade 
between  the  two  countries. 

Among  the  most  important  points  de¬ 
cided  by  the  commission  was  its  decision 
supporting  the  use  of  the  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  with  the 
exception  of  concessions  which  are  or  may 
be  given  to  contiguous  States  to  facilitate 
frontier  traffic  and  those  resulting  from  a 
customs  union  already  agreed  upon,  or  ^ 
which  may  be  concluded  by  one  of  the 
parties.  It  is  recommended  to  the  Gov-  i 
ernment  of  Ecuador  that  it  reduce  by  30 
percent  the  duties  and  surcharges  on  pre-  j 
served  vegetables  and  fruits  from  Chile  and  r 
that  Chile  be  granted  any  reduction  made  f 
in  duties  on  cement.  It  was  also  suggested  ^ 
that  the  quota  for  imports  of  bananas  from  = 
Ecuador  into  Chile  should  be  increased  to 
one  million,  and  that  duties  on  palm-fiber  F 
hats  and  on  banana  flour  be  reduced.  It 
was  furthermore  suggested  that  both  Gov-  ^ 
ernments  apply  strictly  the  recent  plant  | 
quarantine  agreements  and  cooperate  with  | 
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each  other  frequently  and  actively  in  this 
field. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Mixed  Com¬ 
mission  will  take  place  in  Quito  in  August. 

Distribution  of  land  in  Cuba 

One  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the 
Cuban  Government’s  plan  to  promote 
economic  improvement  was  passed  last 
December.  This  law  organizes  a  Section 
of  State  Property,  under  a  bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  provides  for 
the  distribution  of  land  among  farmers, 
which  the  Government  has  determined  to 
begin  at  least  as  an  experiment.  The  law 
went  into  effect  January  15,  1938,  and  is 
retroactive,  in  conformity  with  Article  13 
of  the  Cuban  constitution,  because  of  its 
social  interest  and  public  usefulness. 

The  new  section  is  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  divisions:  Titles  and  Archives, 
Judicial  Matters,  Survey  and  Tax  Lists, 
.Administration  of  Property,  and  Inspec¬ 
tion.  The  law  provides  that  matters  in¬ 
volving  not  more  than  10,000  pesos  shall  be 
settled  by  the  chief  of  the  Section  of  State 
Projjerty;  those  involving  property  worth 
between  10,000  and  25,000  pesos  will  be 
settled  by  the  bureau  chief  having  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  section,  and  the  rest  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  following  arable  land  in  the  country 
may  be  distributed  among  farmers,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law:  Land  which  the 
Government  has  at  its  disposal;  land  which 
the  Government  is  now  renting  out;  land 
which  the  Government  has  granted  as  con¬ 
cessions;  land  which  is  not  registered  on 


property  lists,  except  land  next  to  com¬ 
mon  estates  whose  property  lines  are 
under  litigation;  land  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acquires  for  distribution;  and  land 
given  to  the  Government  for  this  purpose. 

To  obtain  land  under  this  law,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  a  Cuban  and  the  head  of  a  family. 
Naturalized  citizens  must  have  lived  at 
least  10  years  in  the  country.  Each  head 
of  a  household  will  receive  a  maximum  of 
30  acres  of  arable  land.  The  organization 
of  agricultural  cooperatives  among  recipi¬ 
ents  of  land  is  authorized,  and  expert  aid 
may  be  requested  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  land  is  not  subject  to 
lien,  and  may  not  be  alienated  in  any  way. 

The  recipient  of  the  land  must  fulfill  the 
following  obligations  for  6  years:  Live  on 
it,  support  his  family  by  its  cultivation, 
plant  an  orchard  near  his  house,  and  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  the  General  Bureau  of 
State  Lands  and  the  Treasury  Department 
as  to  highways,  boundaries  and  similar 
questions. 

All  of  certain  estates,  specified  in  Para¬ 
graph  129  of  the  law  and  situated  in 
various  parts  of  the  Republic,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  above  described  to  their  present 
tenants,  even  though  the  latter  may  at 
present  be  occupying  an  area  larger  than 
30  acres. 

The  sum  of  500,000  pesos  is  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  seeds,  implements 
and  other  aids  to  farmers.  Moreover, 
until  a  complete  plan  on  land  distribution 
and  colonization  is  enacted  the  general 
budget  of  the  Government  must  include 
a  sum  not  less  than  1,000,000  pesos  for 
assistance  to  farmers. 


Motes  on 

INTER-AMERICAN  BOOKS 
AND  LIBRARIES 

Prepared  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Library  science  in  Latin  America 

Is  INTEREST  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  increasing 
in  Latin  America?  One  may  presume  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  definitely 
“Yes”  when  one  reads  of  the  steps  being 
taken  to  improve  the  libraries,  to  teach  the 
lay  reader  how  to  use  them,  and  to  employ 
professionally  trained  persons  on  the  staff. 

The  December  issue  of  the  Boleltn  Biblio- 
grajico  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
Lima,  contained  an  article  that  gives 
grounds  for  an  affirmative  answer  to  our 
question.  This  is  the  translation  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  part  of  Introduction  to  cataloging 
and  the  classification  of  hooks,  an  authorita¬ 
tive  textbook  for  librarians  written  by 
Prof.  Margaret  Mann  of  the  Department 
of  Library  Science  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  published  by  the  American 
Library  Association  in  1930.  Sr.  Federico 
Schwab  has  translated  for  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  San  Marcos  the  chapter 
on  reading  books  for  cataloging,  in  which 
the  author  discusses  title-pages,  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  paging,  editions,  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  matters.  In  his  translation  Sr. 
Schwab  used  as  a  basis  for  his  terminology 
the  Glossary  of  Technical  Library  and  Allied 
Terms  compiled  by  David  Rubio  and  M. 
Carmel  Sullivan  and  published  by  the 
Inter- American  Bibliographical  and  Li¬ 
brary  Association  in  1936. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Cuzco, 
Peru,  which  already  had  inventoried  its 
special  collection  known  as  the  Jesuit 
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library,  has  now  completed  the  cataloging 
of  the  main  library,  and  established  deci¬ 
mal  classification  there.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  library  of  the  University  of  .\rc- 
quipa  has  Ijeen  reorganized  and  enlarged, 
the  size  of  the  reading-room  particularly 
having  been  increased. 

In  Caracas,  a  course  in  cataloging  and 
classification  was  inaugurated  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1937,  under  the  auspices  of  a  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations.  The  director  of  the  course, 
Srta.  Gertrudis  Feliu,  explained  in  her 
opening  address  the  aims  of  scientific  li¬ 
brary  work,  outlined  the  course  to  be 
given,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
library  school  similar  to  the  finest  in  the 
United  States  might  be  organized  in 
Venezuela.  Miss  Feliu,  a  native  of  Spain, 
was  engaged  especially  for  this  work  by  the 
Venezuelan  government. 

Bibliographies  received 

Bibliographies  were  received  from  .Ar¬ 
gentina,  Costa  Rica  and  Peru  during  the 
past  month.  The  National  University  of 
La  Plata,  Argentina,  sent  the  first  issue  of 
its  Anuario  bibliogrdfico,  which  replaces  the 
bi-monthly  Indice,  formerly  published  by 
the  public  library  of  the  university.  I  he 
annual  contains  lists  of  all  the  works  re¬ 
ceived  during  1936  in  the  public  library 
and  in  the  libraries  of  each  of  the  colleges 
or  institutes,  as  well  as  brief  statistical 
reports  of  these  libraries  for  the  year. 
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Another  Argentine  contribution  is  two 
works  by  Enrique  Spam.  The  first  is  a 
sur\’ey  of  the  libraries  in  the  Old  World 
containing  500  or  more  manuscripts.  The 
second  is  a  bibliography  on  mate,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  260  titles.  Sr.  Spam  is 
the  author  of  all  the  22  works  published  to 
date  in  the  Miscellaneous  Series  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Cordoba, 
many  of  which  are  on  bibliographic  or 
library  topics. 

•Additional  volumes  of  the  monumental 
work  indice  bibliografico  de  Costa  Rica  by 
Luis  Dobles  Segreda  were  received  from 
the  Government  of  Costa  Rica.  The  first 
volume  of  the  index  appeared  in  1927,  and 
the  latest,  volume  IX,  in  1936.  Sr.  Dobles 
Segreda,  the  author  of  numerous  historical, 
literary  and  educational  works,  has  at¬ 
tempted  in  his  very  thorough  bibliography 
to  include  all  Costa  Rican  literature,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  classes,  and  sub-arranged  chron¬ 
ologically.  Nearly  four  thousand  entries 
have  been  published  and  many  more  will 
be  added  to  this  number  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Indice  in  two  more  volumes,  to 
be  devoted  to  education  and  textbooks, 
and  poetry;  a  complete  index  to  authors 
will  compose  the  twelfth  and  last  volume. 
The  author  has  this  material  ready  for 
publication. 

Several  recent  works  on  the  Ecuadorean- 
Peruvian  boundary  question  are  named  in 
the  list  of  books  given  in  subsequent  pages. 
Evaristo  San  Cristoval  intends  to  list  in  his 
bibliography  all  the  material,  old  and  new, 
concerning  the  subject.  This  will  include 
royal  documents,  documents  and  archives 
of  the  republics  concerned,  works  of  the 
early  chroniclers,  and  descriptive,  his¬ 
torical  or  other  works  containing  informa¬ 
tion  bearing  on  the  question. 

Two  documentary  bibliographies  were 
recently  compiled  by  the  Central  Library 
of  the  University  of  San  Marcos.  The  first 
was  a  complete  chronological  list  of  the 


issues  of  El  Peruano,  the  official  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  from  its  beginning  in  1826  through 
1936.  A  similar  list  was  made  for  the 
Diario  de  los  Debates,  comparable  to  the 
Congressional  Record  of  the  United 
States.  These  bibliographies  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  University’s  Boletin  Biblio- 
grajico  for  October  and  December  1937 
respectively.  Both  these  issues  are  store¬ 
houses  of  library  material. 

Bibliographical  notes  on  the  laws  and  legal  lit¬ 
erature  of  Uruguay,  a  compilation  by  F.  Bay¬ 
ard  Rives  completed  in  1933  and  published 
by  the  American  Foreign  Law  Association 
as  number  9  in  its  Bibliographies  of  Foreign 
Law  Series,  was  also  received. 

Conference  reports 

The  report  of  the  American  delegation 
to  the  Buenos  Aires  Peace  Conference 
gives  a  complete  record  in  English  of  that 
conference,  including  its  organization;  the 
program;  addresses;  conventions,  treaties 
and  resolutions;  and  reports  of  the  six  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  .Affairs,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  took  place  at  Dallas 
and  other  Texas  cities  in  April  1937.  As 
in  its  report  of  the  third  conference  (see 
these  Notes,  April  1937)  the  proceedings  of 
the  conference,  which  was  devoted  to  in¬ 
ternational  institutions  and  world  peace, 
were  divided  into  three  sections,  dealing 
with  basic  institutions,  post-war  develop¬ 
ments,  and  the  inter-American  peace 
system.  The  lecturers  at  the  Institute  ses¬ 
sions  were  well-known  internationalists 
and  authorities  on  their  subjects. 

New  Brazilian  series 

Both  the  editors  and  the  publishers  are  to 
be  complimented  upon  two  new  series  of 
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Brazilian  works.  Gilbcrto  Freyre  is  editor 
of  the  Cole(do  documentos  brasileiros,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  Livraria 
Jos6  Olympio.  The  first  three  volumes  are 
a  social  history  of  Brazil  by  Sergio  Buarque 
de  Hollanda;  the  memoirs  of  the  famous 
Brazilian  historian  and  diplomat,  Manoel 
de  Oliveira  Lima;  and  a  historico- bio¬ 
graphical  study  of  the  period  preceding  the 
proclamation  of  Dom  Pedro  II  as  empieror 
of  Brazil  in  1840  by  Octavio  Tarquinio  de 
Sousa,  entitled  Bernardo  Pereira  de  Vascon- 
cellos  e  seu  tempo. 

In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  publishing 
house  Bibliotheca  Rio-Grandense  has  be¬ 
gun  a  series  of  documents  on  the  history  of 
the  state.  The  publisher  possesses  several 
valuable  previously  inedited  works  but  ob¬ 
tained  the  manuscript  for  the  initial  volume 
from  the  national  archives  in  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  This  volume,  written  in  1764,  is  the 
inquiry  into  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Spanish  troops  in  1763,  and 
deals  with  a  significant  period  in  the  city’s 
history. 

New  maps  of  North  and  South  America 

The  December  1937  issue  of  the  National 
Geographic  magazine  contained  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  a  new  map  of  South  America,  of 
especial  interest  because  it  is  an  equal  area 
polyconic  projection,  that  is,  the  outlines 
of  the  continent  and  of  the  countries  appear 
nearly  as  they  would  on  a  globe.  This 
large  politico-physical  map  (25  x  36  inches, 
on  a  scale  of  134.2  miles  to  the  inch)  has 
four  insets,  showing  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
chief  natural  resources,  precipitation  and 
temperature,  and  airways  and  relief. 

The  Denoyer-Geppert  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  scientific  school  map  makers,  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  library  with  four  maps:  a  polit¬ 
ical  map  of  North  America;  a  political  map 
of  South  America;  a  physical  map  of  North 
America;  and  a  physical  map  of  South 


America.  The  maps  are  prepared  espe¬ 
cially  for  use  by  Spanish-speaking  peoples, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Enrique  E. 
Schulz,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  History  and  Geography  of  Mexico. 
These  good  reference  maps  have  as  their 
distinctive  features  full  color,  clearness, 
equal  scale  for  North  and  South  America, 
and  large  size  (40  x  50  inches,  on  a  scale  of 
115  miles  to  the  inch). 

Various  books 

In  preparing  the  first  full-length  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Dom  Pedro  II  which  has  appeared 
in  English,  Mary  Wilhelmine  Williams  not 
only  used  material  in  important  libraries  in 
Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  European 
countries,  but  also  was  given  access  to  the 
Braganga  archives  at  the  Chateau  d’Eu, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor’s 
grandson.  It  was  largely  owing  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  source  that  she  is  able  to  present  an 
accurate  and  sympathetic  picture  of  Dom 
Pedro’s  early  childhood  and  training,  and 
thus  provide  the  background  for  his  later 
life  as  ruler  and  as  patron  of  education, 
science,  and  the  arts.  Her  conclusion  that, 
while  not  an  intellectual  genius,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  people  of  his  century, 
and  that  as  a  man  he  was  far  more  notable 
than  as  an  emperor,  is  fully  substantiated 
by  the  portrait  that  emerges  from  the  pages 
of  the  book. 

Documents  from  the  archives  of  several 
European  countries  and  of  the  United 
States  furnished  Orestes  Ferrara  with  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  latest  book.  The  Last  Spanish 
War;  Revelations  in  “Diplomacy,”  in 
which  he  describes  efforts  to  bring  about 
concerted  action  by  European  countries  to 
prevent  American  support  of  Cuba  in  1898. 
Dr.  Ferrara  formerly  represented  Cuba  as 
ambassador  in  Washington. 

In  Politique  Commerciale  du  Bresil  Sr.  Af- 
fonso  de  Toledo  Bandeira  de  Mello,  who 
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has  held  several  important  government 
offices,  reviews  Brazilian  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  countries. 

In  Boundaries,  Possessions,  and  Conflicts  in 
South  America  Gordon  Ireland  “presents  the 
factual  story  of  the  boundary  disputes 
which  have  constituted  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  international  problems  of  the 
South  American  republics  for  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.”  The  material  is  treated  under 
three  divisions:  Disputes  and  Adjustments; 
Island  Possessions;  and  Existing  Treaty 
Relations.  Twenty-four  maps,  and  appen¬ 
dices  on  the  first  grants,  uti  possidetis,  and 
marine  boundaries  supplement  the  text. 
The  story  of  each  dispute  is  given  briefly; 
its  background  may  be  filled  in  by  consult¬ 
ing  the  authorities  cited  in  the  copious  foot¬ 
notes,  at  once  authorities  for  the  facts 
stated  and  aids  to  students  pursuing  re¬ 
search  of  their  own  on  individual  cases. 

The  Andes  of  Southern  Peru,  by  Isaiah  Bow¬ 
man,  was  published  by  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  in  1916.  It  was  based 
on  the  findings  of  the  Yale  Peruvian  Expe¬ 
dition  of  1911,  of  which  Professor  Bowman 
was  a  member.  That  the  work  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  authoritative  is  proved  by  its  recent 
translation  into  Spanish  by  Sr.  Carlos 
Nicholson,  which  was  published  in  Are- 
quipa.  The  book  discusses  the  geography, 
meteorology,  physiography,  and  geology  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes. 

}[ew  literary  periodical 

Las  Novedades  Literarias,  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion,  recently  appeared  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
The  aim  of  the  new  magazine  is  to  call 
literary  works,  especially  Chilean  books,  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  through  book 
reviews. 

Recent  accessions 

Books  received  during  the  month  in- 
duded  the  following: 


ARGENTINA 

Academia  nacional  de  ciencias  econdmicas, 
Buenos  Aires:  La  organizaciSn  financiera  de  la  Revo- 
lucion  de  mayo.  Buenos  Aires,  1937.  26  p.  23  cm. 

.\sociaci6n  tutelar  de  menores,  Buenos  Aires: 
M emoria  anual  y  balance,  correspondiente  at  ejercicio  del 
1°  de  julio  de  1936  at  30  de  junto  de  1937  .  .  .  [Marcos 
Paz,  provincia  de  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  grdficos 
de  la  Colonia  hogar  “Ricardo  Gutidrrez”]  1937. 
103  p.  illus.,  tables  (part  fold.)  26}i  cm. 

Cdrdoba  (provincia),  Direccidn  general  de  csta- 
distica:  Anuario  estadistico,  anos  1931,  1932,  1933  y 
1934  .  .  .  Cdrdoba,  Talleres  grdRcos  comercio  y 
tribunales  [1937]  408  p.  tables.  26)^  cm. 

Ghioldi,  Amdrico:  Critica  a  tos  nuevos programas  de 
escuela  primaria  .  .  .  [Buenos  Aires]  Editorial  “La 
Vanguardia”  [1936]  134  p.  18)^  cm. 

Ibdnez  Frocham,  Metnuel:  Apuntes  para  la  histo- 
ria  de  Saladillo.  .  .  .  Con  advertencia  y  notas  de 
Manuel  Ibinez  Frocham  (hijo)  La  Plata,  Ttdler 
de  impresiones  oficiales,1937.  160  p.  illus.  (incl. 
ports.,  plan,  facsim.),  2  fold,  plates  (1  map,  1  plan) 
27  cm.  (Publicaciones  del  Archivo  hist6rico  de  la 
provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.  Contribuci6n  a  la 
historia  de  los  pueblos  de  la  provincia  de  Buenos 
Aires,  XII) 

Institute  de  medicina  expierimental  para  el 
estudio  y  tratamiento  del  edneer,  Buenos  Aires: 
Memoria  anual  correspondiente  a  1936,  por  el  director. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Rqffo.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  de  la 
Universidad,  1937.  280  p.  illus.,  plates,  diagrs. 
27  cm. 

Navarro  Puentes,  Ismael:  Cantar  de  cantares  de 
SatomSn.  Libro  de  Ruth,  pardfrasis  y  exegesis.  Led. 
San  Isidro  [Tall.  graf.  Renacimiento]  1937.  159  p. 
24)^  cm. 

Republica  Argentina:  Registro  nacional  ...  ah o 
1911  {primer  trimestre)  enero,febrero  y  mar  go.  Buenos 
Aires,  Talleres  grdheos  dc  la  Penitenciarla  nacional 
[1937.'']  826  p.  26  cm. 

Rep6blica  Argentina,  Comisi6n  nacional  de 
cultura:  Su  labor  en  1936.  Buenos  Aires  [Talleres 
grdheos  Peuser  Ida.]  1937.  118  p.  25  cm. 

Rep6blica  Argentina,  Comisidn  nacional  de 
granos  y  elevadores  (National  grain  and  elevator 
commission):  First  exhibition  of  the  ..  .  Commis¬ 
sion,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  (July  21st.- August  4th.  1937) 
Address  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Commission, 
Prof.  Emilio  A.  Coni,  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition 
[Buenos  Aires]  1937.  22  cm.  illus.  24  cm. 
(Publication  N°  1  (English  series)) 

Republica  Argentina,  Direccidn  de  parques 
nacionales:  Nuevos  parques  nacionates;  proyecto  de 
reservas  para  la  creacion  de  parques  nacionales  en  los 
territorios  nacionales  del  Neuquen,  Chubut  y  Santa  Cruz- 
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2.  cd  ...  Buenos  Aires  [Tallcres  graficos  de  Gui¬ 
llermo  Krafi  ltda.]  1937.  151  p.  illus.,  plates 
(part  fold.),  fold.  maps.  27  cm. 

Republica  Argentina.  Ministerio  de  justicia  e 
instruccidn  ptiblica:  Mrmoria  presentada  .  .  .  ano 
1936  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  graficos  de  la 
Penitenciarianacional,  1937.  2  v.  tables.  26  cm. 

Riviere,  Rolando  M.:  La  instruccion  primaria  bajo 
rl  regimtn  de  la  ley  1420  .  .  .  (Publicacidn  oficial) 
Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  graficos  del  Consejo  n.  de 
educacidn,  1937.  159  p.  col.  plates  (diagrs.) 

1 8  cm.  “  Primer  premio  en  el  concurso  de  mono- 
grafias  organizado  por  el  Consejo  nacional  de 
educacion  al  celebrar  el  cincuentenario  de  la  ley 
1420.” 

Romero  del  Prado,  Victor  N'.:  El  derecho  inter- 
nac tonal  priiado  en  el  proyeclo  de  codigo  civil  de  la 
Comision  reformadora.  Cordoba,  Imprenta  de  la 
L’niversidad,  1937.  136  p.  24  cm. 

•Salvadores,  Antonino:  Olavarrta  y  sus  colonias 
...  La  Plata,  Taller  de  impresiones  oficiales, 
1937.  69  p.  4  plates  (maps,  3  fold.)  28  cm. 
(Publicaciones  del  Archivo  historico  de  la  pro- 
vincia  de  Buenos  Aires.  Contribucion  a  la  historia 
de  los  pueblos  de  la  provincia  de  Buenos  Aires,  XI) 
[Societc  financi^re  de  transfjorts  et  d’entreprises 
industrielles]  Consecuencias  economical  de  la  inestabi- 
lidad  juridica  (preambulo  a  la  memoria  presentada 
pwr  el  Consejo  de  administraci6n  de  la  S.  O.  F. 
/.  A'.  .4.  a  la  .\samblea  general  ordinaria  de 
accionistas.  del  22  de  abril  de  1937)  .  .  .  [Buenos 
.\ires,  Imprenta  L6pez,  1937]  17  p.  27*^  cm. 
(Confederacion  argentina  del  comercio  de  la  in- 
dustria  y  de  la  producci6n.  Estudio  de  problemas 
No  47) 

Solari,  Juan  Antonio;  A  un  siglo  del  ''Dogma 
socialisla”.  [Buenos  Aires,  Libreria  “La  Van- 
giiardia”]  1937.  68  p.  illus.  (2  ports.)  20  cm. 

Solari.  Juan  Antonio:  Trabajadores  del  norle  argen- 
tino;  debates  e  iniciativas  en  la  Camara  de  dipulados. 
Buenos  .\ires,  1937.  156  p.  19  cm. 

Spam,  Enrique:  Las  bibliolecas  con  quinientosy  mas 
manuscrilos  del  Viejo  Mundo  .  .  .  C6rdoba  [Buenos 
.\ires,  Est.  grfifico  “Tomas  Palumbo”]  1937. 
175  p.  illus.  (facsims.),  maps.  27  cm.  (.Academia 
nacional  de  ciencias.  Miscelanea  No.  21) 

.Sp>arn,  Enrique;  Bibliografia  de  la  Verba  Mate 
(Ilex  paraguayensis  St.-Hil.)  .  .  .  C^drdoba  [Buenos 
.Aires,  Talleres  graficos  “Tomas  Palumbo”]  1937. 
21  p.  27  cm.  (Academia  nacional  de  ciencias. 
Miscelinea  No.  22) 

Universidad  nacional  de  La  Plata:  Anuario  hi- 
bliografico,  ano  1937.  La  Plata  [B.  Aires,  Est.  grfifico 
“Tomas  Palumbo”]  1937.  214  p.  26  cm. 
Weddell,  .Alexander  Wilbourne:  My  impressions 


of  Argentina;  remarks  of  the  .  .  .  American  ambassador  j 
to  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires  [Talleres  graficos  Juan 
Perrotti]  1937.  23  p.  incl.  port.  25)4  cm.  (Pu¬ 
blicaciones  del  Instituto  cultural  argentino-norte- 
americano)  . 

BOLIVIA 

Buck,  Fritz:  El  calendario  maya  en  la  cultura  de  Tia-  ^ 

huanacu  .  .  .  [La  Paz]  Lit.  e  imp.  unidas,  1937.  ^ 

210  p.  illus.  26  cm.  ^ 

Guerrero,  Julio  C.:  Penaranda  ante  la  historia.  La 
Paz,  Imp.  Intendencia  general  de  guerra,  1937.  ^ 

illus.,  2  plates  (piorts.)  20)4  cm.  ^ 

Mogro  Moreno,  Antonio;  La  provincia  del  Para¬ 
guay  y  el  Chaco.  [La  Paz,  Lit.  e  imp.  unidas,  1937] 

288  p.  19  cm. 

.  .... 

Uribe,  Juan:  Higiene publica;  "estudios  sobre  demo-  j 

grafia  y  estadistica  sanitaria  de  Potos'i."  Tesis  doc¬ 
toral  .  .  .  Universidad  mayor  de  San  Andres  ^ 
de  La  Paz,  Facultad  de  ciencias  medicas.  La 
Paz,  Artfstica,  1937.  36  p.  tables  (part  fold.)  ^ 
22)4  cm.  P 

Villarroel  Claure,  Rigoberto:  Elogio  de  la  critica 
y  otros  ensayos.  La  Paz,  Editorial  “Sport”,  1937. 

202  p.  19  cm.  I  j.; 

Zelada,  M.  Alberto;  El  Kollasuyo.  Sucre,  Im-  |  ^ 
prentaylitograffasalesiana  [1937]  270  p.  19  cm.  f 

BRAZIL  I  * 

A.  B.  Rossani:  Carta  organtca  del  clasismo.  Rio  ^ 
[de  Janeiro,  Estab.  graph.  Coachman.  Carbone  &  y 
cia.  ltda.]  1937.  36  p.  22  cm.  p 

Aflbnso  de  Toledo  Bandcira  de  Mello:  Politiqut  , 
commercial  du  Bresil.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Departa-  ^ 
mento  de  estatistica  e  publicidade  (Ministerio  do 
trabalho,  industria  c  commercio)  1935.  xxv,  508  j  p 
p.  tables.  23  cm. 

Alcidcs  Bezerra:  Vicente  Licinio  Cardoso,  sua  coo- 
cepqao  da  vida  e  da  arte.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Officina* 
graphicas  do  Archivo  nacional,  1936.  49  p.  pi. 
(port.)  27  cm. 

Aristomenes  Guimaraes  Duarte;  Brachiopodos  it  ! 
Bio  Parauary  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Directoria  dc  t  j, 
estatistica  da  prodv.cjao,  Seegao  dc  publicidade  ' 
[1937?]  38  p.  illus.,  6  plates,  fold,  diagr.  23  cm.-  ^ 
(Brasil.  Servijo  geologico  e  mineralogico.  Bole-  E 
tim  n.  84.)  [  2' 

Brasil,  Ministerio  do  trabalho,  industria  c  com-  [ 
mercio,  Departamento  dc  estatistica  e  publicidur 
.1  legisla(ao  social  na  CSrte  suprema,  coletdnea  orgam-^ 
zada  por  Kelson  de  .4  zevedo  Branco  .  .  .  [Rio  dc  de  I 
Janeiro,  Departamento  de  estatistica  e  publici-i 
dade]  1937,  126  p.  22  cm.  |  „ 

Congresso  nacional  de  educa^ao,  VII,  Rio  (Itp 
Janeiro,  1935:  .-inais  do  ..  .  Congresso  .  .  ./>''»•£ 
movido  pela  Associaiao  brasileira  de  ediica(ao  .  . 
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Rio  dc  Janeiro  [Grafica  Laemmert]  1935.  298  p. 
illus.,  diag^.,  forms.  24  cm. 

Deiassa  sobre  a  tntre«a  da  villa  do  Rio  Grande  as 
itopas  castelhanas,  1764.  Cidadc  do  Rio  Grande, 
Bibliotheca  Rio-Grandense,  1937.  285  p.  23  cm. 

Duarte  da  Ponte  Ribeiro:  As  relafoes  do  Brasil 
com  as  rtpuhlicas  do  Rio  da  Praia,  de  1S29  a  1843.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Officinas  graphicas  do  Archive  na¬ 
tional,  1936.  X,  97  p.  27  cm. 

Francisco  de  Paula  Lima  Steele;  .Atualidade  flu- 
minense,  1936  .  .  .  [Rio  de  Janeiro?  1937?]  127  p. 
tables,  diagrs.  24  cm. 

Francisco  Marques  dos  .Santos:  Medalhas  mili- 
lares  brasileiras  (da  epoca  colonial  ao  fim  do  primeiro 
mnado)  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Soc.  an.  A  Noite, 
1937.  4“  p.  illus.,  plates,  ports.  27  cm. 

Hello  Lobo:  L’m  vardo  da  rrpublica.  Fernando  Lobo; 
a  proclamafoo  do  regime  em  Minas,  sna  ronsolidafdo  no 
Rio  do  Janeiro.  .Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  [etc.] 
Companhia  editora  nacional,  1937.  249  p.  19 
cm.  (Brasiliana,  .Serie  5. a — Biblioteca  pedagogica 
'  brasileira.  vol.  88.) 

Herminia  Buarque  de  Almeida  Pinto  Giiima- 
raes:  Fscorio  biografico  do  conselheiro  Manoel  Buarque 
dt  Maetdo,  1837-1937  .  .  .  Rio  [de  Janeiro]  C. 

^  Mendes  Junior  [1937]  199  p.  plates,  ports.  (1  col.) 
19  cm. 

Instituto  de  pesquisas  technologicas  de  S.  Paulo, 
®  annexo  a  Escola  polytechnica;  Boletim  n.  7  [nor.  8, 
^  9,  It,  14],  .  .  Sao  Paulo,  1932-35.  5  v.  illus.. 

plates,  tables  (part  fold.),  diagrs.  26)^  cm. 

“  Institute  de  pesquisas  technologicas  de  S.  Paulo, 
*■  annexo  a  F-srola  polytechnica;  Methodos  de  ensaio  e 
tspefifica(oes  .  .  .  Sao  Paulo,  1935-36.  3  v.  illus., 
^  plates,  diagrs.  27  cm. 

Itala  Gomes  Vaz  de  Ciarvalho;  .4  vida  de  Carlos 
*■  Gomes.  [Rio  de  Janeiro]  Editora  A  Noite,  S.  A., 
*  1935.  255  p.  illus.  (facsims.),  plates  (incl.  ports.) 

19  cm. 

Jose  Lins  do  Rego:  Pureza,  romance.  Rio  [de  Ja- 
^  nciro]  I-ivrariaJos6  Olympic  editora,  1937.  347  p. 
19  cm. 

[Manoel  de]  Oliveira  Lima:  Memorias  (estas 
®'  minhas  reminiscencias)  Rio  [de  Janeiro]  l.ivraria 
Jos6  Olympic  editora,  1937.  319  p.  plates  (ports.) 
23  cm.  (Cole^ao  documentos  brasileiros.  2) 

Mark  C.  Malamphy,  11.  Capp>er,  A.  tie  Souza, 
Imack  C^  do  .Amaral:  Prospecqdo  magnetica  no  norlc 
de  Santa  Catharina  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ttirectoria 
^  de  estatistica  da  produejao,  .Seejao  de  publicidadc 
[1937?]  22  p.  pLates  (incl.  diagrs.,  part  fold.)  23 
cm.  (Brasil.  Servijo  geologico  e  mineralogico. 
Boletim  n.  85) 

Mary  3Vilhelminc  Williams;  Dorn  Pedro  the  mag- 
•  ■  nanimour,  second  emperor  of  Brazil  .  .  .  Cliapcl  Hill, 


The  University  of  North  f:arolina  press,  1937. 
414  p.  front.,  plates,  ports.,  map.  24  cm. 

Mathias  Gonsalves  de  Oliveira  Roxo;  Introduc{do 
ao  estiido  dos  reptis  Josseis  do  Brasil  .  .  .  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Directoria  de  estatistica  da  produegao, 
Seegao  de  publicidade,  1937.  76  p.  plates,  diagrs. 
(part  fold.)  23  cm.  (Brasil.  Service  geologico  e 
mineralogico.  Boletim  n.  89) 

Mucio  da  Paixao;  O  theatro  no  Brasil.  Obra 
]x>sthuma.  Rio  [de  Janeiro]  Editora  inoderna 
[1936?]  606  p.  pi.  (port.)  20  cm. 

Octavio  Tarquinio  de  Sousa;  Bernardo  Pereira  de 
Vasconcellos  e  seu  tempo.  Rio  [de  Janeiro]  Livraria 
Jos6  Olympic  editora,  1937.  298  p.  plates  (incl. 
ports.,  facsims.)  23  cm.  (Colesao  documentos 
brasileiros.  3) 

Primitive  Moacyr:  .4  instru(do  e  o  imperio  (subsi- 
dios  para  a  historia  da  educa^do  no  Brasil)  1854-88  .  .  . 
Sao  Paulo,  Companhia  editora  nacional,  1937. 
V.  2:  614  p.  19  cm.  (Brasiliana,  Serie  5.a — Bi¬ 
bliotheca  pedagogica  brasileira,  vol.  87) 

R.  de  Monte  Arrais:  Terra  redimida;  o  Piesidente 
Getulio  Vargas  e  a  expressdo  de  suas  realiza^oes  no  Aor- 
deste  brasileira.  [Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  na¬ 
cional]  19.37.  61  p.  19  cm. 

.Sao  Paulo  (cidade),  Departamento  dc  cultura: 
Parques  injantis.  [Sao  Paulo,  Vamp.  Composto; 
.Seejao  grafica  da  Piefeitura,  1937?]  [32]  1.  illus., 
diagrs.  23  cm.  “Fotografias.” 

Sergio  Buarque  dc  Hollanda:  Raizes  do  Brasil. 
Rio  [de  Janeiro]  Livraria  Jos6  Olympic  editora, 
1936.  176  p.  23  cm.  (Colegao  documentos  bra¬ 
sileiros.  1) 

VV'.  Niemeyer:  Curso  de  lrgis!a(do  brasileira  do  tra- 
balho.  (Prefacio  do  Prof.  E.J.Oliseira  Vianna  .  .  .) 
1.  ed.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  A.  Coelho  Branco  F°  (edi¬ 
tor),  1936.  223  p.  24  cm.  (Bibliotheca  juridico- 
universitaria,  n.  2) 

Wanderley  Pinho;  Cotegipe  e  seu  tempo,  primeira 
phase,  1813-1867.  ed.  illus.  Sao  Paulo,  Companhia 
editora  nacional,  1937.  71”  p.  plates,  ports.  19 
cm.  (Brasiliana,  Serie  5a. — Bibliotheca  pedago¬ 
gica  brasileira,  vol.  85) 

CIIII.E 

Bustos  A.,  Oscar;  l.aura  Quijada  dc  C.:  LI 
metodo  de  los  tests  al  servicio  de  la  escuela  actiia  .  .  . 
Santiago,  El  Imparcial,  1937.  v.  1:250  p.  plans, 
tables,  diagrs.  19  can. 

COI.OMBI.V 

Colombia,  Ministerio  de  educacion  nacional: 
Segundo  curso  de  extension  cultural,  octubre-noi  iembre , 
19.37.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  nacional,  1937.  15  p. 
24  cm. 
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Colombia,  Prcsidentc:  Carta  del  Presidente  Lopez 
al  Gobernador  de  Antioquia  sobre  la  situacion  economica 
y  polUica  del  deparlamento.  Bogoti,  Imprcnta  na¬ 
tional,  1937.  10  p.  24  cm. 

Chaux,  Francisco  Jose:  EsluAio  sobre  la  posesibn. 

1.  cd.  .  .  .  Popayin,  Imprenta,  encuadernacidn 
y  pap>eleria  de  Modesto  Castillo,  1937.  250  p. 
25  cm.  (Biblioteca  juridica  de  la  Universidad  del 
Cauca — volumen  III) 

P6rez  de  Barradas,  Jos6:  Arqueologiay  antropologia 
precolombinas  de  tierra  deritro;  informe  que  acerca  de 
los  hallazgos  y  excavaciones  practicadas  en  1936, 
eleva  al  excelentlsimo  senor  Ministro  de  educacidn 
national  .  .  .  Bogota,  Imprenta  national,  1937. 
100  p.  34  plates.  24  cm.  (Publicaciones  de  la 
Seccidn  de  arqueologta.  N6mero  1) 

Ramirez,  Francisco  Eladio:  1878-1938,  General 
David  Pena.  [Bogotii,  Imp.  national,  1937]  81  p. 
20  cm. 

Romero  y  Romero,  Carlos  H.:  Labor  parlamen- 
taria  .  .  .  Sesiones  ordinarias  del  Congreso  de  1937. 
Bogota,  Imprenta  national  [1937]  64  p.  16  cm. 

COSTA  RICA 

Banco  national  de  Costa  Rica:  Reglamentos,  1937. 
San  Jos6,  Imprenta  national,  1937.  75  p.  25  cm. 

Costa  Rica:  Compilation  de  leyes  no  insertas  en  las 
colecciones  oficiales,  jormada  por  el  Lie.  Don  Cleto 
Gonzilez  Viquez  .  .  .  San  Jos6,  Imprenta  national, 
1937.  T.  1:  655  p.  22  cm.  (Publicaciones  de  la 
Secretaria  de  gobernaci6n) 

Dobles  Segreda,  Luis:  fndice  bibliogr&fico  de 
Costa  Rica  .  .  .  San  Jos6,  Imprenta  Lehmann, 
1927-36.  9  V.  18  cm.  Contents. — ^T.  1.  Seccidn 
1.  Agricultura  y  veterinaria.  Secci6n  2.  Ciencias 
flsicas  y  naturales. — ^T.  11.  Secci6n  3.  Filologia  y 
gramitica.  Secci6n  4.  Geografia  y  geologia. — ^T. 
III.  Secci6n  5.  Matemiticas,  ingenieria,  finanzas. 
Seccidn  6.  Psicologia,  filosofia  y  religidn. — ^T.  IV. 
Seccidn  7.  Novela,  cuento  y  articulo  literario. 
Seccidn  8.  Teatro. — T.  V.  Secci6n  9.  Historia 
hasta  1900. — ^T.  VI.  Seccidn  10.  Historia  desde 
1900  hasta  1933. — ^T.  VII.  Seccidn  11.  Polftica  y 
derecho  desde  1831  hasta  1921. — ^T.  VIII.  Seccidn 
11  (continuaci6n).  Politica  y  derecho  desde  1921 
hasta  1935.  [Seccidn  sin  numero]  Cat&Iogo  com- 
pleto  de  abogados  de  Costa  Rica.  Seccidn  12. 
Milicia. — T.  IX.  Sccci6nl3.  Higiene  y  medicina. 
[Seccidn  sin  numero]  Catilogo  complete  de  m6- 
dicos  .  .  . 

Rodriguez,  Jos6  Santiago:  Discurso  pronunciado 
por  el  ..  .  representante  especial  .  .  .  de  Venezuela, 
en  el  banquete  ofrecido  por  el  Exemo.  Senor  Presidente  de 
la  Republica  de  Costa  Rica,  Liedo.  D.  LeSn  Cortes  y  la 
Sehora  Cortis,  en  honor  de  la  Comisibn  mediadora  y  de 


las  delegaciones  de  Honduras  y  jXicaragua,  en  la  noche 
del  29  de  noviembre  de  1937.  San  Jos6,  Imprenta  i 
I.ehmann  [1937]  8  p.  26  cm. 

CUBA 

Carmona  Romay,  Adriano  G.:  Una  tesis  pole-  I 

mica:  el  urbanismo  en  la  docencia  universitaria  ...  ( 

La  Habana  [Imp.  “H.  C.”]  1937.  84  p.  21 

cm. 

Ferrara,  Orestes:  The  last  Spanish  war;  revela¬ 
tions  in  “diplomacy”  .  .  .  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  William  E.  Shea.  New  York,  The  ( 
Paisley  press,  inc.,  1937.  151  p.  22  cm.  ] 

Habana  (ciudad),  Historiador:  Conferencias  de  i 
historia  habanera — /<•  serie:  Habaneras  ilustres  ... 
Habana  [Molina  y  cia.]  1937.  T.  II:  156  p.  22  ] 

cm.  (Cuademos  de  historia  habanera  ...  11)  ] 

Norman,  Fredrik:  A  better  world  to  live  in. 
Habana,  Car2isa  y  cia.,  S.  en  C.  [1937]  274  p. 

20  cm. 

Remos,  Juan  J.:  Doce  ensayos.  Habana,  Molina  ( 
y  compania,  1937.  470  p.  20  cm. 

Serpa,  Enrique:  Felisayyo.  Habana,  Ediciones  i 
Alvarez-Pita;  Talleres  “Alfa”,  1937.  232  p.  21  1 

cm. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  I 

Guardia  universitaria  “Presidente  Trujillo”: 
Recorrido  de  los  uruversitarios  con  el  Hon.  Presidente 
Trujillo.  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Imp.  Listin  Diario  ( 
[1937]  36  p.  inch  plates,  ports.  23)^  cm. 

ECUADOR  ' 

Arias,  Augusto:  Jorge  Isaacs  y  su  Maria”  ...  | 

Quito,  Imp.  de  la  Universidad  central,  1937.  48  ( 

p.  illus.  (port.),  plates.  22)4  cm.  (Publicaci6n  ( 
del  Grupo  America.  Conferencias,  1) 

Donoso,  Jos6  Alberto:  Episodios  histbricos.  Quito, 
Elditorial  Chimbortizo,  1937.  216  p.  22  cm.  < 

Ecuador,  Ministerio  de  relaciones  exteriores,  f  | 
Secci6n  de  limites:  Las  negociaciones  ecuatoriano-pe- 
ruanas  en  Washington,  setiembre  1936-julio  1937.  ed.  ■ 
reservada.  Quito,  Imprenta  del  Ministerio  de  1 

gobierno,  1937.  xxii,  240  p.  22  cm. 

Moreno-Mora,  Vicente:  Vida  de  Miguel  Morem,  j 
el  poeta  del  recuerdo  y  la  muerte.  Cuenca  [Tip.  Mu-  , 
nicipal]  1936.  35  p.  19  cm.  i 

Murgueytio,  R.:  Tacha-Huasi;  libro  de  lectura  i 
del  normal  rural  de  Uyumbicho.  Quito,  Talleres  ■  j 
gr&ficos  de  educacidn,  1937.  150p.  22  cm.  ■  ] 

EL  SALVADOR  : 

El  Salvador,  Junta  nacional  de  turismo:  GuU 
turistica  de  El  Salvador — Tourists'  guide  to  El  Salvador.  i 
[San  Salvador,  Talleres  gr&iicos  Cisneros,  1937?] 

135  p.  Ulus.,  ports.,  tables,  map.  15)4  cm.  i  i 
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Salvatierra,  Sofonfas:  Sobre  la  formacion  de  una  cul- 
tura  propia  en  America,  a  la  luz  de  Descartes  .  .  . 
'San  Salvador]  Tip)ografia  Progreso,  1937.  34  p. 

15  cm. 

Vasquez,  Ignacio:  El  fracaso  de  tin  hombre;  la  vida 
pinloresca  de  Rafael  Ortiz  Olmedo  .  .  .  San  Salva¬ 
dor  [1937?]  156  p.  pi.  (port.)  21  cm. 

GUATEMALA 

V’izquez,  Francisco:  Crbnica  de  la  provincia  del 
santisimo  nombre  de  Jesus  de  Guatemala,  de  la  orden 
de  N.  Seriifico  Padre  .San  Francisco  en  el  reino  de 
la  Nueva  Espana  ...  2.  ed.,  con  pr61ogo,  notas 
e  indices  por  el  R.  P.  Lie.  Fray  Lizaro  Lamadrid 
.  .  .  Guatemala  [Tipografia  nacional]  1937.  T. 

1:  337  p.  27  cm.  (Biblioteca  “Goathemala”  de 
la  Sociedad  de  geografla  e  historia  .  .  .  vol. 
XIV) 

HONDURAS 

Beltrin  y  R6zpide,  Ricardo:  La  Mosquitia;  copia 
de  parte  de  un  capitulo  del  estudio  in6dito  titulado 
Algunas  notas  documentadas  para  escribir  la  historia 
territorial  de  Centro  America  .  .  .  Tegucigalpa,  Ta- 
lleres  tif>ogr4ficos  nacionales,  1937.  12  p.  26  cm. 

Castro  Ramirez,  Manuel;  Arrieta  Rossi,  Reyes; 
C6rdova,  Enrique:  El  laudo  de  su  majestad  Alfonso 
XIII  frente  al  derecho  internacional;  estudio  juridico 
.  .  .  Publicaci6n  de  la  Secrctaria  de  relaciones 
exteriores  de  la  Republica  de  Honduras,  C.  A. 
[Washington,  D.  C.,  Press  of  W.  F.  Roberts  com¬ 
pany]  1937.  38  p.  23  cm. 

Instituto  nacional  y  escuelas  anexas,  Teguci¬ 
galpa:  Informe  de  las  labores  desarrolladas  .  .  . 
durante  el  ano  economico  de  1936  a  1937  .  .  .  [Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  Talleres  tipogr^hcos  nacionales,  1937] 
172  p.  pi.,  tables  (part  fold.)  27  cm. 

“La  fipoca”:  La  voz  de  los  nicaragiienses.  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  Talleres  tipogr&ficos  nacionales,  1937.  21 
p.  27  cm.  (Divulgacionesde  “La  fipoca.”) 

Lainez,  Daniel:  Cristales  de  Bohemia,  poesias. 
Tegucigalpa,  Talleres  tipograficos  nacionales 
[1937]  159  p.  19  cm. 

Sociedad  de  abogados  de  Honduras:  Mani- 
fiesto  ...  a  los  pueblos  del  continente  americano  y  a  sus 
entidades  juridicas  con  mntivo  del  incidente  prorocado  por 
el  gobierno  de  Nicaragua  con  sus  pretensiones  sobre  el 
territorio  de  Honduras,  3  de  octubre  de  1937.  [Teguci¬ 
galpa]  Talleres  tipograficos  “Ariston”,  1937.  119 
p.  27  cm. 

Sociedad  de  abogados  de  Honduras:  Manifiesto 
a  los  pueblos  del  continente  americano  y  a  sus  entidades 
juridicas.  Tegucigalpa,  Talleres  tipogrificos  nacio¬ 
nales,  1937.  68  p.  27  cm. 

Ypsilanti  de  Moldavia,  George:  Monografia  de 
Comayagua,  1537-1937.  Tegucigalpa,  Ttdleres  tipo- 


grSficos  nacionales  [1937]  55  p.  plates  (inch 
ports.)  22  cm. 

MEXICO 

Aguilar,  Ferreira,  M.:  Gente  de  mi  pueblo,  cuen- 
tos  .  .  .  Morelia,  Mich.  [Talleres  grdficos  de  la 
Escuela  tdcnica  industrial  “Alvaro  Obreg6n”] 
1937.  74  p.  20  cm.  (Publicaciones  del  Depto. 
de  extcnsi6n  universitaria,  Universidad  michoa- 
cana). 

Bolton,  Herbert  E.:  La  epopeya  de  la  maxima  Ame¬ 
rica;  discurso  pronunciada  en  la  47  •  reuni6n  anual 
de  la  American  historical  association  .  .  .  Ver- 
si6n  del  ingl6s  por  Carmen  Alessio  Robles  .  .  . 
Mexico,  D.  F.  [A.  del  Bosque]  1937.  48  p.  23 
cm.  (Instituto  panamericano  de  geografia  e  his¬ 
toria.  Publicaci6n  numero  30) 

Borragin,  Maria  Teresa:  Doce  mil  kilSmetros  a 
travis  de  los  sistemas  de  riego  en  .Mexico;  impresiones 
de  viaje.  Mexico,  1937.  117  p.  illus.  23)^  cm. 

Echanove  Trujillo,  Carolos  A.:  Manuel  Crecencio 
Rejon  .  .  .  [Mexico,  Universidad  nacional,  De- 
partamento  de  acci6n  social]  1937.  26  p.  15^ 
cm.  (Ediciones  de  la  Universidad  nacional. 
Biografias  populaces  [n.  15]) 

Gallo,  Joaquin,  Memoria  de  la  expedicibn  magnetica 
a  Merida y  Campeche  .  .  .  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Imprenta 
Reveles  [1937]  illus.,  tables.  23  cm.  (Instituto 
panamericano  de  geografia  e  historia.  Publica- 
ci6n  no.  29) 

Lechuga  Z.,  Guillermo:  La  higiene  mental  en 
.Mexico  .  .  .  M6xico  [Talleres  graficos  de  la  na- 
ci6n]  1937.  195  p.  illus.  23  cm. 

Lira,  Miguel  N.:  Andres  Quintana  Roo  .  .  . 
[Mexico,  Universidad  nacional,  Departamento 
de  acci6n  social]  1936.  15  p.  cm.  (Edi¬ 

ciones  de  la  Universidad  nacional.  Biografias 
populaces) 

M6xico,  Departamento  del  trabajo:  Prontuario  de 
organizacibn  sindical  .  .  .  Mexico  [Talleres  grafi¬ 
cos  de  la  naci6n]  1937.  31  p.  23  cm.  (Manua- 
les  D.  A.  P.  P.  Serie  “Trabajo”) 

Mexico,  Presidente:  Condiciones  econbmicas  de 
Mexico  .  .  .  Mexico  [Talleres  graficos  de  la  na- 
ci6n]  1937.  12  p.  23  cm.  [Message  of  October 
16,  1937] 

Puig  Casauranc,  J.  M.:  Los  errores  de  .Satanas; 
farsa  dialogada  en  tres  jornadas  y  un  epilogo.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  “Editorial  Alba  limitada”,  1937. 
191  p.  23  cm. 

NICARAGUA 

Nicaragua,  Ministerio  de  relaciones  exteriores 
[ed.]:  Discursos  pronunciados  en  el  momento  inaugu¬ 
ral  de  las  conferencias  de  mediacibn  de  San  Jose  de 
Costa  Rica,  el  dta  martes  9  de  noviembre  ...  Ma- 
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nagua,  D.  N.,  iniprcso  cn  los  Tallorcs  nacionalcs, 
1937.  21  p.  22  cm. 

PARAGUAY 

.\rgana,  Luis  A.’.Tratado  de  derecim  mncantil  .  .  . 
•Asuncion,  La  Cohnena,  S.  \.,  1936-37.  3  v. 
25  cm. 

Samanicgo,  Cesar  C.:  ‘‘//rv  paraguayrmis'’ ,  jer- 
ha-mate,  “C.4.-1'’.  2.  cd  .  .  .  .Asuncion  [Imprcnla 

nacional]  1937.  146  p.  illus.,  plates,  map. 

27  cm. 

PERU 

Benvenutto  Murrieta,  Pedro  M.;  El  Irnguaje 
pfruano  .  .  .  Lima  [Sanmarti  &  eompania]  1936. 
T.  L:  228  p.  24>2  cm. 

Bowman,  Isaiah:  Los  Andes  del  Sur  del  Peru; 
reconocimiento  geografico  a  lo  largo  del  ineridiano 
setenta  y  tres  .  .  .  Carlos  Nicholson,  tr.  Arc- 
quipa.  Editorial  La  Colmena,  S.  A.,  1938.  xi, 
267  p.  illus.,  plates,  diagrs.  (part  fold.)  25  cm. 

Cisneros,  Luis  Benjamin:  Pdginas  escogidas.  Ed. 
especial,  dedicada  a  los  escolarcs  del  Peru,  con 
motivo  de  la  celebracion  del  centenario  del  poeta, 
bajo  los  auspicios  del  Ministerio  de  educacion 
publica.  Lima  [Libreria  e  imprenta  Gil]  1937. 
63  p.  16  cm. 

Ferrero,  Romulo  .A.:  Orientacion  ecSnomica  de  la 
agricultura  peruana  .  .  .  Lima  [Empresa  editorial 
Rimac]  1937.  29  p.  diagrs.  25  cm. 

G[onzilcz]  Prada,  Manuel:  Grafitos.  Paris,  Ti- 
pmgrafia  de  Louis  Bellenand  ct  fils,  1937.  254  p. 
front,  (port.)  19  cm. 

Peru,  Delegacidn  a  la  A'll  Conferencia  interna- 
cional  americana:  Informe  sobre  la  Setima  conferen¬ 
cia  internacional  americana  de  Montevideo.  [Lima] 
Gil,  S.  A.,  editores  [1935?]  89  p.  22  cm. 

San  Cristdval,  Evaristo:  Bibliograjia,  La  conlro- 
versia  limitrofe  entre  el  Peru  y  el  Ecuador  ,  .  .  Lima, 
Libreria  e  imprenta  Gil,  .S.  A.,  1937.  T.  I,  fasc. 
I:  113  p.  23  cm. 

URUGUAY 

Banco  hipotecario  del  Uruguay;  Plaga  de  la  ConstUu- 
ci6n,  Montevideo,  octubre  14  de  1937.  [Montevideo, 
“Impresora  Uruguaya”  S.  .4.]  1937.  30  p.  illus. 
23  cm. 

Uruguay,  Direccion  dc  ensefianza  priinaria  y 
normal:  La  educacion  del  pueblo;  prologo  dc  la  Mc- 
moria  de  la  Direccidn  .  .  .  eoirespondientcal  ano 
1937.  Montevideo  [“Casa  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos’’, 
S.  A.]  1937.  170  p.  tables  (ftart  fold.)  27  cm. 

ZarrUli,  Humberto:  “£■/  exodo";  poema  dc  am- 
biente  histdrieo  y  de  exaltacion  patriotica  cn  3 
actos  y  8  cuadros  .  .  .  [Montevideo]  Imprenta 
militar  [1937]  64  p.  24  cm. 


VKNEZUEl.A 

Caracas  (distrito  federal),  Concejo  municipal: 
Ilomenaje  del  Concejo  ...  a  Ilenrique  Chaumer,  distin- 
giiido  servidor  publico,  sacrificado  el  25  de  septiembre  de 
1909  .  .  .  C.aracas,  Editorial  Elite,  193“.  3“  p, 
pi.  (ptort.)  23  cm. 

Pocaterra,  Jose  Rafael:  .Memorias  de  uv.  ier.e::olano 
de  la  decaderuia  ...  4.  ed.  vcnezolana.  Caracas, 
Editorial  Elite,  1937.  2  v.  plates,  facsims.  24 
cm.  Contents. — T.  1.  Castro:  1899-1908.  Go¬ 
mez:  1909-19. — T.  11.  La  vergiienza  dc  .America. 

La  ofKtsicion.  .Apendicc  documental:  1920-35. 

A’cnezuela,  Ministerio  dc  fomento:  Becopilacion  de 
leyes  y  reglamentos  de  marcas  de  Jahrica,  patentes  de  in- 
vencion  y  tratados  internacionales  sobre  la  materia.  Ca¬ 
racas,  Editorial  Bolivar,  1937.  242  p.  23  cm. 

GENERAL 

Agreement  between  .Mexico,  Spain,  Central  and  .South 
.Imerican  countries  and  the  Ignited  States  of  .America  rela¬ 
tive  to  money  orders  [Panama,  December  22,  1936] 
Washington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  193“.  23  p. 
forms.  23  cm. 

American  foreign  law  association.  New  A'ork: 
Proceedings  .  .  .  [New  York,  1926-33[  4  v.  20  cm. 

Cosentini,  Francesco:  Code  international  de  la  paix 
el  de  la  guerre;  essai  d’unc  codification  integrale  du 
droit  dcs  gens  cn  2029  articles.  Ouvrage  propose 
pour  Ic  Prix  Nobel  1937  .  .  .  Paris,  Librairie 
Marchal  &  Billard,  1937.  353  p.  25]  j  cm. 
(Institut  americain  dc  droit  ct  dc  legislation  com- 
par6e.  Etudes  ct  documents — Scrie  irancaisc — 

N»  7) 

Cosentini,  Francesco:  Code  penal  international,  en 
1314  articles,  dresse  sur  la  base  comparative  des  projets 
el  texles  recents  de  codes  penaux  .  .  .  Paris,  Librai- 
ric  Marchal  &  Billard,  1937.  258  p.  25  cm.  i 
(Institut  americain  de  droit  ct  dc  legislation  com-  | 
par6c.  Etudes  ct  documents — .Serie  frangaisc — 

No  8) 

Cajsentini,  Francesco:  Code  international  des  obli¬ 
gations,  en  3115  articles.  Perfeccionnement  ct  am¬ 
pliation  du  projet  franco-italien  de  code  dcs  obli¬ 
gations  et  dcs  contrats  (1927)  cn  vue  dc  I’unifica- 
tion  des  legislations  civiles  ct  commerciales  sur  des  | 
bases  internationales  .  .  .  Paris,  Librairie  Mar-  | 
chal  &  Billard,  1937.  561  p.  25]  j  cm.  (Insti¬ 
tut  americain  dc  droit  ct  de  legislation  compar^e. 
Etudes  ct  documents— Seric  frangaisc — No  9) 

Entretiens,  Europe,  .Amerique  latine,  Buenos-Aires, 
.Septembre  1936  ,  .  .  Paris,  Societc  des  nations, 
Institut  international  de  cooperation  intellcctuelle  | 
[1937]  263  p.  23  cm.  Contents. — 1.  Exposes 
introductifs. — 11.  Preiiminaires.  Positions  histo- 
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riqucs. — III.  Unite  et  divcrsite. — IV\  Unite  ct  di- 
versite  (suite). — W  Deceptions  au  sujet  dc  I'En- 
ropc. — \'I.  L’huinanisine  cn  Europe  et  en  Aine- 
rique. — \’II.  Discours  officiels. — VIII.  Communi¬ 
cations  ecrites. — Index.  [Contributors:  Alcides 
.\rguedas. — E.  Diez  Canedo. — Georges  Duha- 
mcl. — ^V’.  J.  Entwistle. — Joan  Estelrich. — F.  de 
Figueiredo. — P.  Henriquez  Urena. — C.  Ibargu- 
len. — Cte.  Keyserling. — Emil  Ludwig. — Jacques 
Maritain. — R.  H.  Mottram. — Afranio  Peixoto. — 
Louis  Pierard. — .\lfonso  Reyes. — Carlos  Reyles. — 
Jules  Romains. — Francisco  Romero. — B.  Sanrn 
Cano. — Juan  B.  Terdn. — G.  Ungaretti. — Stefan 
Zweig.] 

Europa,  America  latino  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires,  Co- 
misidn  argentina  de  cooperacidn  intelectual,  In- 
stitut  international  de  cooperation  intellectuelle, 
1937.  xvi,  249  p.  23  cm.  “Primer  volumen  pub- 
licado  {X)r  la  Comisidn  argentina  de  cooperacion 
intelectual.  Traducido  por  E.  M.  S.  Danero.” 

Griswold,  Lawrence:  Tombs,  travel  and  trouble  .  .  . 
'New  York]  Hillman-Curl,  inc.  [1937]  337  p. 
front,  (port.),  plates,  maps.  24  cm. 

Institute  of  public  affairs,  Dallas,  Texas.  Fourth 
annual  conference,  1936:  International  institutions 
and  world  peace;  proceedings  of  the  .  .  .  confer¬ 
ence  .  .  .  Eidited  by  S.  D.  Myers,  jr.  [Dallas, 
Texas]  Published  for  the  Institute  by  the  Arnold 
foundation,  Southern  Methodist  university,  1937. 
xvi,  290  p.  23  cm. 

Ireland,  Gordon:  Boundaries,  possessions,  and  con¬ 
flicts  in  South  America,  by  Gordon  Ireland  .  .  . 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university  press,  1938. 
345  p.  front.,  24  maps  (1  col.  fold.)  27  cm. 

Pan  .American  union.  Governing  board.  Sub¬ 
committee  on  program  and  regulations  of  the 

[Eighth  international  conference  of  American 
states:  Project  of  regulations  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C., 
Pan  American  union  [1937]  12  numb.  1.  28  cm. 

Union  panamericana.  Consejo  directivo.  Sub- 
comisidn  del  programa  y  reglamento  de  la  Octava 
1-  conferencia  internacional  americana:  Proyecto  de 
I  r/glamento  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C.,  L’nidn  pana- 
^  mericana  [1937]  14  numb.  1.  28  cm. 

IUniao  panamericana.  Conselho  director.  Sub- 
rommissao  do  programma  e  regimento  da  Oitava 
I  conferencia  internacional  americana:  Projecto  de 
reglamento  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C.,  Uniao  pana- 
mcricana  [1937]  14  numb.  1.  28  cm. 

Peruvian  delegation:  The  question  of  the  boundaries 
between  Peru  and  Ecuador;  statement  of  the  Peruvian  del¬ 
egation  to  the  Washington  conference  .  .  .  Baltimore, 
Reese  press,  1937.  36  p.  23  cm. 

Peruvian  delegation:  The  question  of  the  boundaries 
between  Peru  and  Ecuador;  reply  of  the  Peruvian  delega¬ 


tion  to  the  Ecuadorian  document  of  .\ugust  9.  Baltimore 
Reese  press,  193'r.  14  p.  23  cm. 

Delegacion  peruana:  Conferencia  de  Washington 
para  la  cuestion  de  limites  entre  el  Peru  y  el  Ecuador; 
replica  de  la  Delegacion  peruana  a  la  contraproposicion 
ecuatoriana  del  9  de  agosto  de  1937.  [Baltimore?  1937] 
13  p.  23  cm. 

Resume  of  the  historical-juridical  proceedings  of  the 
boundary  question  between  Peru  and  Ecuador.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1937,  16  p.  23  cm. 

Resumen  del  proceso  historico-juridico  de  la  cuestion  de 
limites  entre  el  Peruy  el  Ecuador.  Washington,  193”. 
16  p.  23  cm. 

Rcdlich,  Marccllus  Donald  A.  R.  von:  1  he  law 
of  nations  .  .  .  With  a  foreword  from  .Antonio 
•Sanchez  de  Bustamante  y  Sirven  ...  2.  ed. 

[Phoenix,  .Arizona]  World  league  for  permanent 
jjeace,  publishers,  1937.  .xxiii,  640  p.  24  cm. 
Contents. — 1.  The  law  of  nations. — 11.  Recog¬ 
nition. — III.  International  relations. — 1\’.  Pe¬ 
riods  in  the  history  of  international  relations  and 
diplomacy. — V.  Special  inherent  powers  of  sov¬ 
ereignty.  —  A’l.  Powers  of  Congress.  —  VII. 
■Amendments  to  the  constitution  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. — VIII.  The 
power  to  make,  negotiate  and  terminate  treaties. — 
IX.  The  control  of  foreign  relations  including 
the  war  powers. — X.  War  jxjwers. — XL  Some 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
status  of  diplomatic  officers. — XII.  Rank  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  representatives. — XIII.  The  modern  sta¬ 
tus  of  diplomatic  officers. — XIV.  Consuls. — XA’. 
Arbitration. — XVI.  Pan-Americanism. — XVI  1. 
Admiralty. — XVI  11.  Prize  courts. — XIX.  War¬ 
fare,  diplomacy  and  international  law. — XX. 
Appendices. 

Union  interparlementaire:  Compte-rendu  de  la 
XX XIII •  conference  tenue  a  Paris  du  1'^  au  6  Sep- 
tembre  1937  .  .  .  Lausanne,  Geneve  [etc]  Li- 
braire  Payot  &  cie.,  1937.  756  p.  23  cm. 

United  States,  Delegation  to  the  Inter-.American 
conference  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  Buenos 
Aires,  1936:  Report  .  .  .  Washington,  U.  S. 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1937.  280  p.  23)4  cm.  ([U.  S. 
Dept,  of  state.  Publication  1088.  Conference 
series  33]) 

United  States,  Hydrographic  office:  .Vaval  air 
pilot.  Central  America.  Corrected  to  July  1,  193” 
.  .  .  Washington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1937 
262  p.  inch  plates,*  maps,  tables.  4  fold,  maps 
24  cm.  (H.  O.  No.  195)  Contents. — Part  I. 
General  meteorological  conditions,  air  routes,  dis¬ 
tances,  and  air  traffic  rules. — Part  H.  General 
features,  meteorological  conditions,  and  detailed 
information  on  seaplane  anchorages  and  landing 
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fields. — Part  III.  Photographs  of  seaplane  an¬ 
chorages,  landing  fields,  landmarks,  and  aids  to 
air  navigation. 

Waltz,  Waldo  Emerson:  The  nationality  of  mar¬ 
ried  women;  a  study  of  domestic  policies  and  inter¬ 
national  legislation  .  .  .  Urbana,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  press,  1937.  151  p.  27  cm.  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  XXXV,  no.  18, 
October  29,  1937.  Illinois  studies  in  the  social 
sciences,  vol.  XXII,  no.  1) 

Periodicals 

New  magazines  and  those  received  for  the 
first  time  are  listed  below: 

Im  Argentina  econSmica;  comercio  y  finanzas, 
hacienda  publica,  situacidn  econdmica.  Buenos 
Aires,  1937.  \no  25,  n®  552,  noviembre  1937. 
32  p.  18x27  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  San  Mar¬ 
tin  66,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Juridicas  y  sociales,  revisla  universitaria.  Buenos 
Aires,  1937.  Ano  4,  n“  1,  noviembre-diciembre 
1937.  68  p.  18x27  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Director: 
Juan  F.  Moia.  Address:  Rio  Bamba  1 060,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 

D.  T.  C.  I.  Boletim  da  directoria  de  terras,  colonigafao 
e  immigraqao.  Sao  Paulo,  1937.  Anno  1,  n°  1, 
outubro  1937.  126  p.  fold,  tables,  mapts.  20  x 
25  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Secretaria  da  agricul- 
tura,  industria  e  commercio,  Caixa  postal  2942, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brasil. 

Boletin  de  estadistica;  Municipalidad  de  Santiago, 
Santiago,  1937.  n°  6,  julio-septiembre  1937.  86  p. 
diagrs.  19J-4  x  25*-^  cm.  Quarterly.  Director: 
Carlos  Charlin  Ojeda.  Address:  Casilla  52-D, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

Col6n;  revista  internacional.  Santiago,  1937. 
Segunda  6poca,  n°  3,  septiembre  1937.  62  p. 
illus.  19  X  27  cm.  Monthly.  Director:  Jorge 
Rojas  Astaburuaga.  Address:  Hu6rfanos  1157, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

Las  novedades  literarias,  arlisticas  y  cientificas.  Pu- 
blicacidn  mcnsual  de  difusidn  cultural  y  de  la 
produccidn  literaria.  Santiago,  1937.  Ano  1,  n° 
5, noviembre  1937.  22 p.  27x37}4cm.  Monthly. 
Address:  Pasaje  Canales  880,  Dep.  16,  4°  piso, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

Hacienda  publica;  publicaciones]  oficiales  del  Mi- 
nistcrio  de  hacienda.  Santiago,  1937.  Ano  1,  n®  1, 
agosto  1937.  76  p.  19x27  cm.  Monthly.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Hu6rfanos  1142,  Departamento  9,  Santiago, 
Chile. 


Arte;  organo  del  conser\-atorio.  Ibagu6,  1937. 
Ano  3,  n®  34-36,  febrero-abril  1937.  [99J  p. 

17x24^^  cm.  Quarterly.  Director:  Manuel  An¬ 
tonio  Bonilla.  Address:  Ibague,  Departamento 
del  Tolima,  Colombia. 

Anales  del  Liceo  de  Costa  Rica.  San  Jos6,  1937. 
n®  1,  marzo  1937.  59  p.  15  x  22 cm.  Quar¬ 
terly.  Director:  Lucas  Raul  Chac6n.  Address: 

San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica. 

Fine;  revista  para  ninos  de  todos  tamanos.  Ha- 
bana,  1938.  Ano  1,  n°  1,  enero  1938.  31  p.  23 
X  29}.^  cm.  Monthly.  Address;  Apartado  825, 
Habana,  Cuba. 

Anales  de  la  Universidad  de  Santo  Domingo;  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  1937.  V'ol.  1,  fasc.  4,  octubre  1937.  98 
p.  16  X  24  cm.  Quarterly.  Address:  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic. 

Nueva  era;  revista  de  pedagogla  y  cultura  na- 
cional.  Quito,  1 937.  Segunda  eptoca,  n®  5-6,  sep- 
tiembre-octubre  1937.  124  p.  16  x  21J4  cm. 

Bi-monthly.  Director;  Julio  C.  Larrea.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Quito,  Ecuador. 

FA  Trimestre  economico.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1937. 
n®  16, 1937.  [127]  p.  15>4x22^cm.  Quarterly. 
Directors:  Daniel  Coslo  Villegas-Eduardo  Villa¬ 
senor.  Address;  Av.  Fco.  Madero  32,  Mexico,  D.  ^ 
F.,  Mexico.  [ 

Revista  del  Ministerio  de  Jomento  y  obras  publicai  ; 
Lima,  1937.  Vol.  1,  ano  1,  junio  1937.  46  p  | 
illus.  18  x  25  cm.  Quarterly.  Address:  Minis- 
terio  de  Fomento,  Secci6n  de  prensa  y  propaganda, 
Lima,  Perfi. 

Universal  commerce;  revista  de  comercio  interna  ; 
cional.  New  York,  1938.  Tomo  6,  n®  8,  enero 
1938.  64  p.  illus.  21}^  x  29  cm.  Monthly. 
Address:  D’Aquila  Publications,  Inc.,  1270  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boletin  trimestral  de  estadistica  municipal.  Caracas,  i 
1937.  n®  3,  1937.  37  p.  24  x  31  cm.  Quar-  i  , 
terly.  Address:  Gobierno  del  Distrito  Federal,  [ 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Revista  de  la  governacion  del  Distrito  Federal.  Cara  r 

cas,  1937.  Ano  1,  n®  1,  diciembre  1937.  54 

illus.  24  X  31  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Palacic 

de  la  Gobernacion,  Caracas,  Venezuela.  I 

Revisla  del  Ministerio  de  fomento.  Caracas,  1937.  ^ 

Ano  1,  n®  1,  noviembre  1937.  55  p.  illus.  22- 

*  / 

X  30J-4  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Apartado  posu  ‘ 
1489,  Caracas,  Venezuela.  r 

Universidad  de  los  Andes;  revista  bimestral.  M:  ^ 
rida,J1937.  Ano  1,  n®  1,  noviembre-diriembit 
1937.  142  p.  illus.  16  x  23  cm.  Bi  -month'  j  f 
Address;  M6rida,  Venezuela.  i  n 
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The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cotta  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Elcuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Xicaraguci,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of  that 
year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 


Purpose  and  Organization 


The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  pieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  ail  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  arc  ad- 
tninistered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 


ing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Spiecial  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
agricultural  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries, 
members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectual 
coopieration  exists  for  this  purpiose.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  map>s.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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